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ROYAL PATRONAGE OF BUDDHIST 
ART IN TENTH CENTURY WU YUEH 


The bronze Kuan-yin in the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond 
by 
ANGELA FALCO HOWARD 


While gathering the material for my previous study on Liao Buddhist sculpture’, 
I came across a striking type of image of the Bodhisattva Kuan-yin, of 
uncommonly large size and remarkable state of preservation, in the collection 
of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond (Plates 1 and 2). The dating of 
the sculpture has wavered between a Liao and a Sung attribution.” The present 
investigation intends to shed light on the historical circumstances which may 
have brought this special image into existence and thereby reach a more reliable 
chronology. 

It is hoped that this study will increase our knowledge of Chinese Buddhist 
sculpture executed after the fall of the T’ang dynasty. While my previous Liao 
inquiry focused on the outburst of creativity which took place after 907 in the 
north-eastern regions of China under the patronage of the Khitans, the present 
study will consider the art originating in the area situated below the watershed 
of the Yellow River, in the territory known as the Kingdom of Wu Yih [1]. 
Finally, in this study, I wish to emphasize the great contribution to Buddhist art 
made by a short-lived royal house, in the period of transition between the two 
prominent dynasties T’ang and Sung. 

Among the available Kuan-yin sculptures of this type, the version in the 
Virginia museum commands such a high level of craftsmanship and offers such 
a rich and complete iconography that I have chosen it as the focus of the present 
inquiry. The fact that I was able to study the sculpture carefully was also a 
decisive factor in the choice.’ A gilt bronze Kuan-yin in the collection of the 
Osaka Municipal Museum (Plates 3 and 4), judging from the photographic 
material at my disposal, displays a comparable degree of excellence. The two 
Kuan-yin images share the same stylistic vocabulary and respect the same 
iconographic conventions. Their dimensions are almost identical. The Richmond 
sculpture is 45.7 cm. high, 16.5 cm. wide; the Osaka sculpture is 45.6 cm. high, 
14.2 cm. wide. Neither image is dated. The Kuan-yin in the Osaka museum is 
ascribed to Sung.‘ 


As an introduction, I offer a description, as accurate as possible, of the 
Kuan-yin in the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. The minor variations occurring 
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in the Osaka sculpture will be pointed out whenever present. The Bodhisattva 
is carved in the round, but much more attention was lavished on the front. At 
first encounter, the observer is aware foremost of the verticality of the sculpture 
and of a disregard for human anatomy. The body is asexually modeled with no 
indication of swelling breasts or curving hips. Torso and hips merge fluidly as 
if contained within two imaginary vertical lines; the arms, slightly detached from 
the body, do not portray violent motions and do not upset, thus, the contained 
construction of the figure. This vertical thrust is even more noticeable in the less 
wide Osaka sculpture. 

The Bodhisattva wears three pieces of clothing. They are a vest, a skirt, and 
a cape. The vest leaves the right shoulder of the image bare, but covers the left 
judging from the cloth visible under the capelet. The vest is draped diagonally 
across the chest and pinched above the waist as if tied by a thin cord. It is tucked 
in the skirt which falls to the ground forming deeply arched scallops and frames 
the naked feet firmly set on the ground. The skirt hangs smoothly in the front 
and back, but the cloth ts thickly gathered on each hip. At the waist, the upper 
hem of the skirt doubles to form an apron-effect kept in place by a belt. The 
Osaka Kuan-yin wears a more elaborate belt embellished with pendent jewels. 
The cape covers the back and front of the image. Its ends are draped in front 
of the body so as to fashion two decorative, clearly discernible loops. The left 
(proper) end of the cape forms aloop which crosses at waist-level, is carried over 
the raised right arm and falls to the ground; the right (proper) end of the cape 
forms a much lower loop below the knees which is brought over the left arm and 
also falls to the ground. The two sections of the cloth are further embellished 
with beaded jewelry. If one considers the structure of the sculpture, one notices 
that those two extremities of the cape perform the function of containing the 
image within an ideal, vertical shaft. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the Kuan-yin is its lavish display of 
jewelry, especially its symbolic details which form an integral part of it. They 
truly deserve special attention. The jewelry adorning the sculpture forms like a 
second set of clothing since it covers extensively and symmetrically the image, 
especially in the front. The body ornaments are complemented by the sumptuous 
headgear and by the more modest armlets and bracelets. Kuan-yin also wears 
heavy pendent earrings in the pierced lobes. This extraordinary set of Jewelry 
Starts at the neck with triple tiers of strands of pearls alternating with rosettes. 
The showpiece of this section is a lion head placed prominently at the center of 
the upper tier. Two beaded chains connected with the necklace support a 
medallion above the waist. It contains a Parinirvana scene (Plate 5). Buddha ts 
represented lying on his right side, at the center. He is surrounded by seven 
disciples placed in the upper half of the medallion, while an eighth single figure 
is shown in the lower half facing out and crouching in the nook formed by the 
Buddha's curving body. Two beaded chains are suspended from the medallion 
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and pulled down by two thick ropes of twisted beads which sway to the sides 
of the image. On the axis, below the lion’s head and Buddha’s demise, hangs a 
third symbolic ornament. It consists of a seated Buddha attended by two kneeling 
worshipers; the triad is guarded on each side by a dragon (Plate 6). This detail 
is not carved on the Osaka Kuan-yin. To maintain the aplomb of the jewelry and 
the axiality of its symbols, the central chain terminates in a fish-tail shape which 
spreads out between the feet of the Bodhisattva. The device maintains also the 
stability of the image itself. 

The complexity of this jewelry is governed by a rigorously clear design so that 
the patterns it forms are well spaced and harmoniously distributed on the surface. 
Our eyes follow the strands as they weave a meandering, criss-crossing design 
which ornaments the body. As it will be shown, the symbols attached to the 
jewelry carry specific messages which will enable to date the sculpture and 
determine its provenance. 

The crown worn by the Kuan-yin is also sumptuous and extremely innovative 
for its decoration and iconographic references (Plates 7: A,B,C). It is definitely 
different in shape and attributes from the headgears worn by the Liao Bodhisatt- 
vas, for instance those standing in the Lower Hua-yen Temple at Ta-t’ung. This 
crown is built around the tall chignon of the image by combining foliate sections 
which overlap; the frontal one 1s larger than the lateral ones (Plate 8). These 
sections, furthermore, are mounted so as to create a rounded, smooth effect at 
the summit of the crown. The crown worn by the Osaka Kuan-yin is more fully 
defined in the back than the Richmond Kuan-yin’s. Its decoration relies on floral 
scrolls. The dynamism of this motif merges with the static three-dimensionality 
of knobs and of roundels enclosing feline heads. The five seated Buddhas shown 
in the crown-one in front, two at the sides-are decorations seldom encountered. 
The lateral Buddhas are portrayed seated in trilobate niches which recede 
effectively in space. The craftsmanship displayed in the execution of these 
details is comparable to that of the best high T’ang gold and silver objects. The 
Buddhas perform different gestures. The frontal Buddha performs the anjali, or 
praying, gesture, the Buddhas at his right perform the bhumisparsa, or calling 
the earth to witness, and the abhaya, or fear not, gestures; the Buddhas at the 
left of the central one perform the bhumisparsa (this is the only repeated mudra) 
and the dhyana, or contemplation, gestures. Those mudras are commonly 
associated with the historical Buddha. 

It is quite noticeable that the carver used a consistent decorative vocabulary 
and displayed variations on a chosen theme. For instance, the shape of the 
earrings is akin to that of the water bottle carried by the Kuan-yin; the pendents 
of the necklace and the jewelled pearls clutched by the dragons are also inspired 
by the shape of the bottle. The tendril motif which is prominent in the crown is 
imitated again in the fluffy, curling tails of the dragons. The brilliance of 
execution is matched by the uncommon inventiveness and the carver’s exquisite 
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sensitivity. Both qualities are apparent in the carving of the hand holding the 
bottle (Plate 9). The palm is placed on the opening. A branch of lotus irrepressibly 
pushes forth through a small opening left uncovered; the stems triumphantly 
support an unopened bud, perhaps a symbol of spiritual life. Among the many 
refined traits present in this sculpture, this is indeed a very lyrical one. Both 
Kuan-yin are hollow inside (Plate 10). In their pristine condition, documents and 
ritual objects may have been stored in the cavity of the images, at the time of 
their consecration.* Since the back of the sculptures is considerably less detailed 
than the front, the possibility exists that they were complemented by haloes. 

The Kuan-yin in the Virginia Museum because of its facial expression, body 
proportions, wearing apparel, and jewelry is very different from the Liao 
Bodhisattvas at Ta-t’ung. This Kuan-yin belongs to another regional develop- 
ment, to an earlier period. Before investigating its provenance and chronology, 
a few remarks concerning the image’s identity are presented. They may be 
helpful in establishing a tentative chronological frame of reference. 

The sculpture has been unanimously recognized as a likeness of the Bodhisatt- 
va Kuan-yin. The statement is supported by the presence of Buddha in the 
crown, although canonically only one is required not five which moreover appear 
to be five manifestations of Sakyamuni on account of their mudras. The water 
bottle carried in the left hand and the lotus which grows in it are also implements 
associated with the deity. Often the right hand holds a willow branch, but in this 
example it is raised in the fear-not gesture; all its fingers, except the index, are 
bent toward the thumb. The iconography of this Bodhisattva originates in chapter 
twenty-five “The All-Sidedness of the Bodhisattva Regarder of the Cries of the 
World” of the Lotus Sutra in which Kuan-yin, Saviour from Dangers, is 
described as capable of assuming over thirty different manifestations according 
to need.® This type of Kuan-yin showing the deity as an independent focus of 
devotion, no longer as Buddha’s attendant, became popular in the second part 
of T’ang. For instance, a standing Kuan-yin dressed in princely costume, 
carrying a water bottle in one hand and a willow branch in the other, was carved 
in a niche situated in the east section of the Lung-men Caves; it is dated to 791. 
The sculpture is one of several available at the site.’ The most numerous 
examples, although wearing a different crown, occur among the Tun-huang silk 
banners dated to the ninth and tenth centuries in the collections of the British 
Museum, London and the Musée Guimet, Paris. The Kuan-yin of the Virginia 
Museum belongs also to this group and is stylistically related to the tenth 
century’s interpretations. Its erect and strictly frontal stance confirms this 
dating; the more relaxed, hip-thrust pose is, instead, a trait common to T’ang 
sculpture. A tenth century date is also acceptable when considering the sub- 
sequent iconographic development which represents the Bodhisattva seated in 
the pose of royal ease, in a rocky surrounding. During the Sung and its coeval 
barbarian dynasties, this innovation superseded all the other interpretations. 
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In searching for a geographic provenance of the Kuan-yin in the Virginia 
Museum, a first contact was established on the basis of a striking stylistic and 
iconographic resemblance between the bronze under study and a Kuan-yin 
carved in stone at the entrance of the Yen-hsia grotto [2] (Plate 11) which is 
located on the southern hills surrounding Lake Hsi Hu in Hangchou, Chekiang.?” 
The possibility exists that the bronze sculptures may have also been carved in 
this area, at the same time, sponsored by the same patrons of the Yen-hsia grotto 
stone Kuan-yin. The bronze Kuan-yin versions may have been executed in the 
tenth century, during the prosperous rule of the Ch’ien [3], princes of Wu Yiieh. 
This hypothesis will be tested by studying the important role played by that royal 
house in the tenth century and its most generous patronage of Buddhism. The 
stylistic resemblance between the two sculptures, which could be a mere 
coincidence, will become a true bond if they are the product of the same 
surroundings. | 

In tenth century China, among all the centers which could have produced these 
sculptures, Hangchou, the capital of Wu Yiieh, is a strong candidate. That period 
was one of national disintegration and of a multi-state system. The area north 
of the Yellow River lay prey to the confusion and instability generated by the 
rapid succession of five short-lived dynasties; the area south of the Yellow River 
was also fragmented in ten kingdoms of various duration.'° North of the river, 
because of this political instability, the centers especially active in Buddhist art 
were those under Liao administration, in northern Shansi and Hopei. The 
Richmond Kuan-yin, as already remarked, does not share the stylistic charac- 
teristics of a Liao image. South of the river there were two great centers of 
Buddhist art, the Kingdom of Shu [4] which occupied modern Szechwan and the 
Nan Chao [5] Kingdom (known as the Ta Li [6] Kingdom from the end of the 
tenth century) which was situated in modern Yiinnan. The sculptures executed 
in the Ta-tzu Caves in Szechwan and those carved in Yiinnan differ stylistically 
from the images investigated here.'' In sharp contrast with the situation prevalent 
north of the Yellow river, the territory ruled by the Wu Yieh princes enjoyed 
political stability, peace, and prosperity, invaluable requisites to the flourishing 
of the arts. 


The Kingdom of Wu Yueh : its Princes and Buddhism 


The extraordinary importance of the Wu Yiieh Kingdom in the tenth century was 
due to the skilled administration and diplomacy of its founder and his successors. 
In the interval between the end of the T’ang (907) and the start of the Sung 
dynasty (960), not only did they maintain a stable government, but succeeded in 
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increasing both the material and cultural wealth of the realm. They were, 
moreover, devout Buddhist. Thus, among their important achievements are the 
fostering of an unprecedented revival of Buddhism and the sponsoring of 
numerous Buddhist projects. All these aspect are here introduced.” 

The territory of Wu Yiieh extended over modern Chekiang, the southern 
portion of Kiangsu including Suchou and, at the height of its expansion in 947, 
the northern portion of Fukien including Fuchou (Plate 12). The capital was 
Hangchou. The economic growth of Wu Yieh was greatly favored by its position 
on the sea and by its access to the trade of the Grand Canal. The production of 
salt, silk, and tea constituted the backbone of its economy. The system of 
irrigation and the proximity to Lake T’ai also guaranteed its agricultural growth. 
Among the other contemporary states, it was one of the most populated. The 
royal house was that of the Ch’ien; its rule lasted not even a century, officially 
from 907 until 978. Three generations of Ch’ien held the power: the founder who 
was succeeded by one of his sons who, in his turn, was succeeded by three of 
his children. Altogether there were only five kings. The first and the last left the 
strongest mark on the realm. 

The first ruler, Ch’ien Liu [7], of very humble origins, earned his livelihood 
as a Salt smuggler. He abandoned this activity to pursue a military career 
becoming a lieutenant under the T’ang general T’ung Ch’ang [8] who had been 
placed in charge of quelling the growing independence of regional commanders 
and the agrarian uprisings led by Huang Ch’ao [9], especially in the lower 
Yangtze regions. The success of the general meant also a rise in Ch’ien Liu’s 
fortune. Both were rewarded by the T’ang emperor and given charge of Chekiang 
which they had rid of subversion. By 892, T’ung Ch’ang was Chieh-tu-shih [10], 
or Military Governor, of Yiieh and Ch’ien Liu held the lower title of Pu-t’uan- 
lien-shih [11], or Commander in Chief of the Army.” In 895, their collaboration 
came to an end. T’ung Ch’ang not satisfied with the honors received and 
instigated by this megalomania revolted against the T’ang emperor. With his 
death, differently reported in history as suicide or assassination, with or without 
the participation of Ch’ien Liu, the power of the latter had no check. In 904, he 
was recognized as Prince of Wu and of Yiieh. In 907, the Later Liang dynasty 
which had succeeded the T’ang bestowed on him the military governorship of 
the Huai-nan region. In 923, Ch’ien Liu’s career reached the pinnacle when he 
was conferred the title of Wu Yueh Kuo Wang [12], Sovereign of the Wu Yiieh 
Kingdom. His prestige and authority, among all the other ruling houses which 
recognized as superior the dynasty with the imperial mandate, were marked by 
several privileges that he alone enjoyed. For instance, Ch’ien Liu was conferred 
a jade patent of investiture and a golden seal, the exceptional right of using his 
personal name when dealing with the imperial house. He set up his palace as a 
court and bestowed titles on his sons. Twice Ch’ien Liu established his nien-hao, 
in 924 and 926; he received and sent embassies to Silla and Liao extending his 
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recognition to them and thereby acting as an equal to the imperial sovereign. In 
926, emboldened by his successes, Ch’ien Liu did not respect diplomatic 
etiquette in addressing the prime minister of the Later T’ang and was stripped 
of all his honors. They were given back through the good offices of his son 
Yiian-kuan [13] who would become his successor. Ch’ien Liu died in 932, age 
eighty-one, after almost forty years of rule. The impression that he made on his 
contemporaries can be guessed from the following incisive statements found in 
the Chiu wu dai shih [14]: “Il fut fastueux a l’extréme et atteignit au faite des 
honneurs.” “Ce fut la un roi célébre des temps modernes.”" 

The importance of Ch’ien Liu resided in his ability to maintain an harmonious 
relationship with the states around him” He actually acted in his territory as a 
supreme ruler, but formally payed the highest respect to the imperial mandate. 
He wisely avoided the temptation of usurping the imperial power, even if strong 
enough to exercise it. As a result of Ch’ien Liu’s subtle diplomacy and skilled 
leadership, the coastal area of Wu Yiieh became a thriving place eminently suited 
to the production of the arts. The king’s close ties to Buddhism, which will be 
explored shortly, made him a most fervent sponsor of Buddhist projects. 

Ch’ien Liu’s directives must have been implanted very strongly in the fabric 
of the administration since his policy course did not change after his death when 
succeeded by his son Yiian-kuan, the fifth of his thirty-eight sons. Of the second 
ruler of Wu Yiieh, Ou Yang-hsiu remarked: “II appréciait aussi le savoir des 
lettrés et lui-méme excellait a faire les vers ... ilavait des gots de luxe et il aimait 
a faire construire des batiments dans son palais.” In 941, Yiian-kuan died 
prematurely of insanity caused by the fright he experienced when his newly built 
palace caught fire. His thirteen year old son, Ch’ien Tso [15] succeeded him." 
In the Chiu Wu-dai shih one reads: ““Dés sa jeunesse, Ts’ien Tso avait aimé les 
livres; son caractére était affable et déférent; il savait faire des poésies ... quand 
il y avait quelque beau paysage de neige ou de clair de lune, il ne manquait pas 
de faire avec toutes ses subordonnés des banquets et des réjouissances; aussi le 
coeur des hommes instrutts lui etait-il acquis.”'® Yian-kuan and Ch’ien Tso, the 
descendants of Ch’ien Liu, the salt smuggler, had become refined aesthetes. 
When Ch’ien Tso died in 947, his younger brother Ch’ien Tsung [16], was chosen 
as successor, but was soon deposed by the army who preferred to him his 
half-brother Ch’ien Shu [17]. 

Ch’ien Shu (born 929-dead 988) was the last ruler of Wu Yiieh and reigned for 
thirty years. It can be said that Ch’ien Liu and Ch’ien Shu were equally 
instrumental in founding and strengthening the kingdom. Aside from extending 
the territory in 947 to include the northern part of Min [18], modern Fukien, 
Ch’ien Shu followed the policy of his grandfather. He avoided entanglement with 
the multi-national system of states and exercised a diplomacy of equilibrium 
among contrasting forces. The wealth amassed by the royal house became the 
tool to maintain its independence. To avert the unifying drive of the Sung 
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dynasty, Wu Yueh paid annually to Sung an increasingly larger tribute. Its sheer 
amount and the value of the items included attest to the degree of riches attained 
by the Ch’ien." 

By the year 978, Ch’ien Shu could no longer avoid the inevitability of being 
annexed by the Sung to form one united China. While each one of the other states 
had been militarily conquered, Wu Yiieh maintained its independence until 978. 
Only then Wu Yieh renounced it of its own accord. In that year, Ch’ien Shu with 
his family traveled to the Sung court and was entertained royally by T’ai Tsung. 
The king of Wu Yiieh made his abdication speech in which he relinquished all 
his power to the Sung emperor. The rule of the Ch’ien had lasted about 
three-quarters of a century. It had brought such a well-being to the country that 
images as refined as the Richmond and Osaka Kuan-yin can be ascribed to its 
patronage. The possibility is also strongly backed by the important role which 
Buddhism played in the lives of the founder of Wu Yiieh, Ch’ien Liu, and the 
last king, Ch’ien Shu. 

Ch’ien Liu associated himself with Buddhist monks since the earliest days of 
his political career. During the last decade of the ninth century, he met with 
several of them, for instance Hung-yin, Kuan-shen, Hui-tse, Ch’u-nan, and 
Wen-hsi [19], who had survived the bitter experience of the 845 Buddhist 
persecution.” Those meetings may not have been chance encounters. In view of 
the sufferings these monks had undergone, they most likely yearned for a safe, 
pro-Buddhist place to live in. In the eyes of the monks, Ch’ien Liu may have 
showed promise of becoming the leader of such a state. They hailed him as a 
saviour, a superior man and couched their praise for him in prophetic tones. 
Ch’ien Liu, in his turn, may have welcomed their support because he was a 
newcomer to the political scene, a “social climber’. As already pointed out, 
Ch’ien Liu’s background was most humble. His strong ambition to be accepted 
by the nobility, by his socially superiors, may have dictated the future ruler’s 
strategy of obtaining the clergy’s backing. The monks with whom he came in 
contact were all active in Chekiang in the last part of the ninth century, during 
his ascent to power. Some had become prominent clergymen on account of their 
preaching ability or their charismatic personalities. In brief, they were respected 
public figures who commanded attention. Aside from his dedication to Buddh- 
ism, Ch’ien Liu perhaps searched their support for ulterior, politically self-ser- 
ving motives. It is an inextricable question how genuine Ch’ien Liu’s religious 
fervor was and to what extent Ch’ien Liu himself was a tool in the hands of the 
clergy. Whatever the answer is, the effect of that alliance was that Wu Yiieh 
became an environment extremely favorable to the blossoming of Buddhism. 
Such an environment saw the growth of different schools of thought, the arrival 
of pilgrim-monks from abroad, Korea and Japan. The royal support tangibly 
expressed itself in the building of temples and monastic complexes and in their 
embellishment. The Buddhist revival came to a full bloom especially under the 
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last king. Undoubtedly, though, the seeds had been sown by his grandfather, 
Ch’ien Liu. 

During the reign of Ch’ien Shu lived two prominent Buddhist figures: Te-chao 
[20] and Yen-shou [21] who exercised considerable influence on the king.?! 
Te-chao (891-972), a native of Chekiang, was responsible for the renaissance of 
the Lotus Sutra teaching at Mount T’ien-t’ai (22], founded by Chih-i during the 
Sui dynasty. Te-chao was even considered a reincarnation of the founder. He 
lived for thirty years in the mountain staying at the Kuo-ch’ ing Temple [23], once 
the seat of Chih-i.” In 947, Ch’ien Shu, who was nineteen and Prefect of 
T’ai-chou, came at Mount T’ien-t’ai and met with Te-chao.” The monk had 
directly experienced the troubled political situation outside of Wu Yieh, having 
traveled through Wu, Nan T’ang, and Ch’u. He strongly urged Shu to act wisely 
and recognize the imperial mandate so as to maintain peace in Wu Yieh. The 
monk was undoubtedly thinking in terms of preserving Buddhism as well. When 
Ch’ien Shu became king shortly afterward, the relationship between the two 
deepened; other royal visits to T’ien-t’ai took place. Te-chao received from the 
king the title of “Kuo Shih”, National Teacher. Since so many sacred texts, 
especially commentaries of the Lotus Sutra, had been lost during the persecu- 
tion, the monk asked the king to obtain the scriptures from Korea and Japan.” 
As centuries before, during the Nan Pei Ch’ao Period, the collaboration between 
dynasties and Buddhist clergy had been very close, likewise, in the tenth century, 
such an alliance occurred anew. One may also add that Hangchou, as a Buddhist 
center, had attained such an importance as to supersede Ch’ang-an. 

Yen-shou (904-72), also a native of Chekiang, was a contemporary of Te-chao 
and a close adviser to King Ch’ien Shu as well. Before becoming a monk, 
Yen-shou had been a tax collector, had married, and had formed a family. His 
spiritual formation is very complex. He became interested in several schools of 
thought and succeeded in synthesizing their teachings. At first he was attracted 
to Ch’an teaching and entered the Lung-tze Temple [24] built by Ch’ien Liu in 
the outskirts of Hangchou. From there he went to Mount T’ien-t’ai to join 
Te-chao at the Kuo-ch’ing Temple. He traveled afterward to Ninpo, to the 
Hsiieh-t’ou Temple [25] where his interests extended to Amidism. In 960, King 
Ch’ien Shu summoned him to Hangchou to be the abbot of the newly built 
Ling-yin Temple [26], but the following year (961), by the king’s order, Yen-shou 
transferred to another temple in Hangchou, the Ching-tz’u [27], to be its 
abbot.” 

When one reflects on Yen-chou’s religious formation and exposure to so many 
trends and practices of Buddhism in a rather limited area, one becomes aware 
of the fervor and rich texture of Buddhist beliefs which had developed in Wu 
Yiieh because of the strong support given by the Ch’ien family. These eminent 
religious figures left a profound influence extending beyond the time of Ch’ien 
rule. 


Royal patronage of buddhist sculpture 


A few examples of sculpture ascribed beyond doubt to the patronage of the royal 
house are now submitted. Among the natural grottoes situated in the hills 
surrounding Lake Hsi Hu and Hangchou, the Yen-hsia grotto, at the western side 
of the lake, offers some of the most polished sculptures of the tenth century. Its 
style is the most representative of Wu Yiieh’s at that time. The other even more 
famous complex of grottoes is Fei-lai-feng [28], also situated at the western side 
of the lake. The majority of its carvings, however, were executed during the 
Ytian dynasty, between 1282-92, with the exception of very few sculptures 
carved under the Ch’ien monarchy.” 

The sculptures carved inside the Yen-hsia grotto and at its entrance do not 
appear to follow a set iconographic scheme.”’ As at Fei-lai-feng, the choice of 
images and their size may have been dictated by the status, wealth, and desire 
of the patron. The images reflect, also, the predominant trends of worship. The 
traditional devotion to Kuan-yin is still present side by side with the latest 
developments in the cult such as the images of Pu-tai Maitreya and the 
Lohans. 

Inside the irregularly shaped grotto are found the following sculptures. A 
seven-tiered polygonal pagoda surrounded, on the adjacent walls, by the 
carvings of hundreds of officials, hence its name of “Thousand Officials 
Pagoda’”’; a laughing Pu-tai Maitreya; sixteen Lohans, not all grouped together; 
three Buddhas of the Triple World attended by four Bodhisattvas; one Sakya- 
muni Buddha represented seated with a reclining lion; a six-armed Mayurivi- 
dyaraja on a peacock; a Sakyamuni shown seated and accompanied by two 
Lohans. Most important to the present research are the two Bodhisattvas (Plates 
11,13) placed at the entrance of the cave, two different manifestations of 
Kuan-yin.” I have already remarked that on account of the stylistic affinity with 
one of them, it was possible to link the Richmond Kuan-yin to the art of Wu 
Yueh. 

The chronology of the Yen-hsia grotto’s sculpture is considered next. Shih Yen 
believes that some carvings were executed under the Ch’ien rule and some during 
the Sung dynasty. The Thousand Officials Pagoda, the Lohans, the Buddhas of 
the Triple World are Wu Yiieh works; the remaining sculptures, especially the 
two Kuan-yin, are probably early Sung works for no better reason than their 
superior execution. This seems to be a decision based on prejudice rather than 
historical reasons. In the cave there are no Sung inscriptions, but several Wu 
Yiieh. For instance next to the Lohans are written the names of the donors. One 
of the Lohans was sponsored by Yen-shuang [29], the brother-in-law of King 
Ch’ien Yuan-kuan.” Several inscriptions identify the officials as members of the 
court. Because of this evidence and on account of the cave’s rich decoration and 
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high level of accomplishment, the carvings most likely issued from the generosity 
of the king himself, while Yen-shuang acted as a coordinator of the project. The 
sculpture, therefore, was executed in the early 740s. Shih Yen’s opinion that the 
Lohans are earlier than the Pu-tai Maitreya is also debatable. In support of the 
Lohans’early date, Tokiwa quotes the Hsien shun lin an chih [30] which attests 
that the series of Lohans was completed in 944.” Besides, since the Maitreya was 
the focal point of the Lohans, why should its execution have been delayed? In 
Shih Yen’s opinion this was because the finances of Wu Yiieh were scanty after 
the execution of the early works. This is a rather weak reason since the wealth 
of the ruling house and its Buddhist fervor never dwindled throughout their entire 
rule. For three generations, the members of the royal family were deeply 
committed to Buddhism, thus it is very likely that the entire decoration of the 
Yen-hsia grotto, including the two Kuan-yin, was brought to completion under 
them. If a delay occurred, some sculpture may have been carved during King 
Ch’ien Shu’s reign. 

A Wu Yieh date for the two Kuan-yin at the entrance of the grotto is 
stylistically supported by the cliff sculpture carved at Chiang-t’ai-shan [31] (Plate 
14). Its location is at the southern side of Lake Hsi Hu, near the Tz’u-yun hill 
[32]. The place is also called Tzu-yen Cave [33] because of its proximity to the 
Omonimous temple built by the Ch’ien in 942.°' On location, there are several 
inscriptions carved on the cliff. One is a eulogy of Buddha’s tooth with the Sung 
date corresponding to the reign of Emperor Nin Tsung (1023-63). A second 
inscription carries the name of the monk Wei-hsing [34] who carved the eulogy 
and the date 1094. A third, “Inscription of the ancient stone images of the 
Tzu-yen (Temple) rebuilt under the Ch’ien (35],” is placed above the eulogy and 
is regarded as the original Wu Yieh inscription. The text which follows this 
heading must have been erased during Sung and replaced with the present 
eulogy. A Wu Yih date of 942, the year in which the Tzu-yen Temple was built, 
is, therefore, more acceptable than a Sung date for the sculpture. 

The monumental niche contains seven images, a Buddha, four Bodhisattvas, 
and two guardians whose height varies between three and three and a half meters. 
The two Bodhisattvas portrayed standing are even taller than the two Kuan-yin 
at the Yen-hsia grotto. Yet there is no radical difference in their bearing and 
attire. The proportions emphasize the vertical and rather flat body; one even 
recognizes that they wear a similarly fashioned capelet whose ends are draped 
in front of the body to form those unmistakable loops. One recognizes the same 
type of rich jewelry with strands reaching all the way to the ground on the body’s 
axis. The jewelry was, undoubtedly, a conspicuous element in the attire of Wu 
Yieh images.” 

Although one is aware that the comparison of the Wu Yiieh stone Bodhisattvas 
with the two bronze Kuan-yin, in the Richmond and Osaka museums, is liable 
to criticism on account of the great discrepancy in size, let alone the difference 
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in media, there is no way of avoiding it since no other evidence is available. It 
may be observed that the size of the bronze Kuan-yin is uncommonly large in 
terms of extant metal sculpture and reflects the same unusual elongation of Wu 
Yiieh stone sculpture. The interpretation of the body proportions, stance, 
implements, adornments of the stone Kuan-yin from Yen-hsia (Plate 11) and the 
bronze Kuan-yin in the Virginia museum are very similar. The affinity must have 
been even closer prior to the damage incurred by the grotto image in the T’ai-p’in 
Rebellion. As it stands today, the latter seems to have been repaired quite poorly. 
The restoration involved the Bodhisattva’s middle section and the arms. With 
the help of the bronze image, one Is able to reconstruct the original appearance 
of the stone Kuan-yin at Yen-hsia. The right forearm of the latter was originally 
not so elongated, nor did it form such a sharp angle with the body, but laid closer 
to it. Its hand, also, may have not held the spray of willow, but performed the 
fear-not gesture as the bronze Kuan-yin does. The left hand held the bottle 
differently, probably upward, so as not to intrude with the jewelry. In restoring 
the loops formed by the cloth, the direction of the pleats was completely 
misunderstood, as well as the clarity of the pattern. The crisscrossing of the loops 
in the lower part of the body shows, indeed, a very muddled restoration. 

The similarity of the crowns is very convincing. Stone and metal versions are 
both tall and compact. In both instances, the decoration is based on the 
interlacing of a foliate design and displays a technique which achieves the 
virtuosity of a transparent effect. From the available photos of the Yen-hsia 
Kuan-yin, one cannot say whether the similarity extends to the five Buddhas in 
the crown. The headgear worn by the Yen-hsia Bodhisattva portrayed with the 
hands clasped over the rosary (Plate 13) is also consistent with the style of the 
bronze images. 

The similarity between stone and metal Kuan-yin is reinforced by a profile 
comparison (Plates 15,16,17). One notices the same proportions and shape of the 
crowns, the same hair arrangement, particularly the oval-shaped strand of hair 
crossing over the ear, the same position of the hands (especially prior to the faulty 
restoration of the stone Bodhisattva), the same detail of the cape and cloth 
hanging from the arm. In terms of mood created by the image, all the examples 
share a stillness and a modesty of contained gestures. 

A comparison of the stone and metal Kuan-yin images with securely dated 
Sung examples confirms the pre-Sung dating of the former. The seven Bodhisatt- | 
vas carved in the pagoda of the Kuo-ch’un Temple at Mount T’ien-t’ai were 
probably executed during the eleventh century, under the Sung dynasty.* 
Among the seven there is also a likeness of the Bodhisattva Kuan-yin represented 
standing, holding the water bottle in the right hand and a spray of willow in the 
left (Plate 18). The Sung Kuan-yin displays a floridity of forms, a heaviness of 
bearing, an opulence of attire not present in the earlier versions. The pose of the 
Sung image, moreover, is much more animated and dynamic. These stylistic 
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qualities can be observed also in the iconographic drawings of Sung images 
recorded by the Japanese pilgrims.” 

The coastal area of Wu Yiieh seems to have been particularly devoted to 
Kuan-yin. The popularity of the cult can be traced to two causes. First, the great 
revival of the Lotus Sutra’s teaching at Mount T’ien-t’ai had also stressed the 
importance of the Bodhisattva Saviour from Perils, a central figure of the Lotus 
scripture. Second, due to its proximity to the coast, the economy of Wu Yiieh 
relied heavily on maritime commerce; its inhabitants braved the sea quite often. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that they were especially devoted to this Bodhisatt- 
va. The importance of the cult is proven by the existence of the pilgrimage center 
of P’u-t’o-shan [36], off the Hangchou coast, considered the terrestrial abode of 
Kuan-yin.* The cult started at the end of T’ang and received great impetus and 
support during the rule of the Ch’ien family. Its importance continued under the 
successive dynasties. 

In Hangchou, the special meaning this Bodhisattva had for the royalty and the 
people can be guessed from the existence of three temples located at the western 
side of Lake Hsi Hu, the Lower, Middle, and Upper T’ien-chu Temples [37], 
each one enshrining famous images of Kuan-yin. The first two temples had been 
built under the Sui dynasty and the T’ang dynasty, respectively, but were 
restored by the Ch’ien kings. Especially celebrated was the Upper T’ien-chu 
Temple. About 939 of Later Chin, the monk Tao-i [38] who lived in a hut in the 
nearby hills, was told in a vision where to procure a rare wood from which to 
carve an image of Kuan-yin. Moreover, a certain monk Ts’ung-hsun [39] arrived 
from Lo-yang carrying a Buddha’s relic which was inserted in the forehead of 
the Bodhisattva. After those wondrous events occurred, King Ch’ien Shu was 
urged in a dream by a supernatural apparition to build a temple to the Kuan-yin. 
He erected, therefore, the T’ien-chu kan ching yiian [40].”’ 

The popularity of Kuan-yin in Wu Yieh is furthermore attested by the 
frequency with which the image was carved not only in the temples and grottoes, 
but also on the dharani pillars and pagodas sponsored by the royal house. Among 
the pagodas, the two nine-storied, octagonal pagodas erected in 960 in front of 
the main hall of the Ling-yin Temple, Hangchou, are especially famous (Plate 
19). Each of the nine stories is decorated with deities, single or grouped. On the 
two lowest stories, the panels alternate with imitation gates studded with 
embossed nails. Those gates are guarded by standing Kuan-yin which Maspero 
judged “exquisite”’.* 


The Kuan-yin in the Virginia museum 
and its Royal symbolism 


The historical scenario evoked in the previous section aimed at strengthening the 
initial hypothesis that the image under study originated in Wu Yiieh. The unique 
decoration of the bronze image will now be investigated. The special motifs 
consist of animal heads which stud the crown and embellish the necklace (Plate 
8), the Parinirvana scene represented in the medallion above the waistline (Plate 
5), and the plaque at knee-level with two dragons guarding the Buddha (Plate 6). 
These motifs are not mere decorations, but symbolic references. They allude to 
events well known in the Kingdom of Wu Yih. Their identification will change 
the proposed date of the bronze Kuan-yin from speculation to certainty. 

The animal heads which are set in the jewelry of the Kuan-yin are not all the 
same. In the crown there are four such heads. The two enclosed in medallions 
are dissimilar from the heads carved above and behind the deity’s ears. The latter 
do not represents feline heads. Their muzzles are so elongated and upward-turn- 
ing that they are likely representations of a one-horned rhinoceros. The heads 
enclosed in the crown’s medallions and those set in the necklace resemble 
lions. 

The presence of two rhinoceros heads in the crown can be explained. This 
princely adorned Kuan-yin displays on itself all the riches of the Wu Yiieh 
Kingdom which included also this exotic beast. The horns of the animal were 
very valuable for medicinal and decorative purposes. Wu Yiieh imported the 
horns from Indonesia and the Nan Chao Kingdom to be used chiefly as royal 
gifts. In fact one of the tribute items which the Ch’ien often sent to the imperial 
dynasty was rhinoceros horns.” 

In Buddhist art, it is generally accepted that the lion is a symbol of royalty. 
In most Buddhist countries, its royal symbolism has been associated with the 
historical Buddha himself. The emblem is not only a reference to Sakyamuni’s 
princely birth, but also to the quality of his preaching which awakens the listener 
as alion’s roar. As a symbol of royalty, furthermore, it is equated with the kings 

who protected and fostered Buddhism. One of the most celebrated examples is 
~ that of the Mauryan King Asoka (third century B.C.) whose edict pillars carried 
also heraldic lions.” The mention of King Asoka is not fortuitous since the last 
king of Wu Yieh specifically recalled the legacy of the Indian ruler in some of 
his deeds beneficial to Buddhism. Those will be mentioned shortly. The presence 
of the lion heads in the jewelry of Kuan-yin is a strong remainder that in tenth 
century China, the house of Ch’ien, ruler of Wu Yieh, was an active supporter 
of Buddhism in the tradition of a most famous Buddhist ruler, King Asoka. The 
lion heads, thus, are not mere ornaments.*! 

What is the mesage conveyed by the Parinirvana? The scene’s immediate 
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message is the extinction of Buddha in the phenomenal world; it also conveys 
the warning that with the demise of Buddha, Buddhism will gradually progress 
toward its extinction.” The choice of this scene, therefore, may have been 
dictated by the fear of an impending threat to the safety of Buddhism and the 
instability faced by its clergy. Such fear, after all, would have been amply 
justified by the memory of the past persecution, in 845, and the renewed harsh 
anti-Buddhist measures of 955, in the territory ruled by the Later Chou 
dynasty.” 

Besides the symbolism of impending threat, the Parinirvana also conveyed the 
brighter message that the Princes of Wu Yiieh were deeply committed to protect 
Buddhism and its clergy against those fears. As previously discussed, Ch’ien 
Liu, the founder of Wu Yiieh, came in contact with several monks who had 
survived the hardships of the T’ang persecution and was begged by some to 
protect the faith. One knows that while political instability and dynastic crisis 
dominated the other states north of the Yellow River and some south of it, Wu 
Ytieh was a secure haven for Buddhism. It is therefore legitimate to interpret the 
presence of the Parinirvana in Kuan-yin’s jewelry as a reminder of the crisis 
faced by Buddhism in the other states and as a pledge by the Ch’ien house to 
uphold it in their realm. In conclusion, the Parinirvana represents the possibility 
of the extinction of Buddhism without the support and patronage of the royal 
house of Ch’ien.“ 

Did the historical and social climate prior to Sung unification (960) justify the 
fear that the end of the Law, or mo-fa [41], was imminent as it had occurred in 
medieval China, in the fourth century? Was the Buddhist believer prone to think 
that the end of the world was dramatically approaching and the chosen ones 
would be led to safety by the Ch’ien king acting as a Cakravartin? The answer 
is affirmative. In fact, the moral decadence and corruption of the clergy, the signs 
heralding the end according to the scriptures, were at hand in tenth century 
China. Accounts of diminishing respect for the monastic precepts of abstinence 
are indeed recorded in the Sung Biographies of Eminent Monks. These accounts 
refer even to some clergymen living in Wu Yieh. For instance, 


The monk Chien of the Hu-kuan Temple [42] in Hangchou did not follow the vows and regulations. 
When his stomach felt hungry, he would seek a meal of fowl topped by good wine of which he 
would sip several cups.* 


In Ch’ul chieh wen (Admonitions) [43], Yen-shou wrote: 
Alas! We are approaching the end of the world. There are many who falsely discuss Ch’an 


Buddhism. They have no real understanding [for it]. In their actions, they act as if they were doing 
something meaningful, but, in reality they only utter empty words. They teach people, further- 
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more, to discard the causal consequences of their acts. They maintain that drinking liquor and 
eating meat will not hinder bodhicitta (spiritual enlightenment), that stealing and committing 
licentious acts will not obstruct prajna (wisdom). However, should they not feel remorse, should 
they not repent, amend their ways, show spiritual improvement, even if all the Buddhas would 
personally manifest themselves to them, in no way will [such individuals] be saved.© 


To conclude, if such was the spiritual climate of tenth century China in Chekiang, 
if the clergy’s moral decadence was keenly felt by spiritual leaders like Yen-shou 
who was also a close adviser to King Ch’ien Shu, then there is sufficient ground 
to believe that Buddhists may have feared the impending end. They may have 
looked at the royal house as the only instrument to avert it. Such a situation 
explains the presence of the Parinirvana in this image of Kuan-yin embellished 
with dynastic symbols and allusions. 

The devotion to Buddha’s Nirvana and to Buddha’s relics seems to have 
played a special and prominent role in the coastal regions south of the Yellow 
River, judging from the amount of evidence excavated in the last decades, in 
addition to that previously known. A few examples will illustrate this point. A 
set of four precious caskets was found in 1974 in the foundations of the Asoka 
Pagoda of the Hai-ch’ing Temple at Lien-yun-kang [44], near Suchou, Kiangsu.“ 
The caskets are embellished with Parinirvana scenes and contained relics. 
Although this evidence is dated by inscription to the year 1023 of Sung, 
post-dating by almost fifty years the rule of the Ch’ien kings, yet it was executed 
in former Wu Yieh territory. The provenance suggests the continuity of a firmly 
established devotional practice in the area.* 

These four caskets, executed in different media, are placed inside each other, 
as Russian dolls; to the diminution in scale corresponds an increase in the value 
of the medium used. The largest casket is made of bluish limestone (length 90 
cm., width 40 cm., height 60 cm.) (Plate 20). It is shaped as a house with acurved 
roof, with an imitation gate and windows at one end. The casket is placed on a 
Sumeru shaped pedestal supported by four heavenly guardians. The casket’s lid 
displays the carvings of the four directional animals, the sides those of twelve 
mourners, Buddha’s ten disciples and two royal figures. This stone casket 
contains an iron one (34x22x24) which has no carvings. In it was placed a silver 
box (20.5x8x10.5) whose lid is decorated with a Parinirvana scene, the sides with 
twelve mourners, and one end with two heavenly kings (Plate 21). It is inscribed 
with the donors’ names and the execution’s date, Sung 1023. The innermost 
reliquary (10.3x5.7x7.5) is the most precious, being made of gilt silver (Plate 22). 
On its lid is represented Sakyamuni Buddha stretched out on a foliate background 
and surrounded by floral scrolls. On three of the casket’s sides are carved three 
Buddhas represented seated and on the fourth the inscription which confirms the 
1023 date. The relics were distributed as follows. The stone casket contained a 
‘““Buddha’s bone’, in reality the remains of a human index finger and a fragment 
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of a toe the gilt silver reliquary contained a “Buddha’s tooth”, in reality the third 
tooth of the upper jaw of a horse. 

The cult of Buddha’s relics which issues directly from that of the Nirvana 1s 
also supported by a rich body of evidence known for a long time. I refer to the 
vow of King Ch’ien Shu, the last king of Wu Yih, to provide for the casting 
of 84.000 miniature pagodas to imitate the Indian King Asoka. Not only was 
Ch’ien Shu following Asoka’s piety, but wished to reproduce an original Asokan 
model which was kept in the Asoka Temple at Mao-hsien [45].“ King Ch’ien 
Shu’s replicas were cast in bronze, sometimes gilded; their size, approximately 
20 cm. high, appears to be half that of the original. They are dated 955 by the 
inscription “Eighty-four thousand precious pagodas reverently made by Ch’ien 
Hung-shu, King of Wu Yiieh. Inscribed in the year I-mao [46].” Several of those 
reliquaries were brought to Japan by the pilgrims.” Some of Ch’ien Shu’s Asokan 
reliquaries were also cast in iron and dated 965 as those found in 1956 in the ruins 
of the Myriad Buddhas Pagoda at Chin-hua [47], central inland Chekiang.”' 
Parallel to the vow of casting the reliquaries, King Ch’ien Shu made that of 
printing 84.000 dharani-sutras. This leads one to believe that the latter were 
intended to be placed inside the miniature stupas.” 

The intention of King Ch’ien Shu of linking his deed to cast such a number 
of reliquaries to the identical deed of King Asoka is very revealing. It shows that 
the King of Wu Yiieh wished to be as deeply committed to Buddism, its 
protection, and propagation, as his famous Indian model. King Ch’ien Shu 
wished to legitimize his piety for Buddhism by appealing to such an illustrious 
example. It is also noteworthy to recall that the king, intentionally or not, was 
falling in the steps of another famous Chinese sovereign, the Sui Emperor Wen 
Ti who had also been a great supporter of Buddhism. Wen Ti had relics interred 
throughout the land, at least on three occasions, at the start of the seventh 
century.” 

The last symbolism to be discussed ties strongly the Kuan-yin image to the 
Ch’ien family, specifically to a famous event which took place during the reign 
of Ch’ien Liu, the first ruler. In the jewelry worn by the Bodhisattva, one admires 
a plaque at knee-level, formed by a seated Buddha adored by two worshipers 
shown kneeling (Plate 6). The group is guarded by two nagas, or dragons, 
suspended by their tails to beaded chains attached to the Bodhisattva’s belt. The 
dragons clasp playfully a pearl-jewel in two of their claws, while one of the front 
claws is placed protectively on Buddha’s shoulders. These water creatures are 
very seldom used to adorn Buddhist deities.“ They are a most unusual device. 
Their presence implies that their special meaning could be grasped by those living 
in Wu Yih or familiar with its history. 

The royal house of Ch’ien, at least on two occasions, was involved with dragon 
deities. In 910, to prevent the inundations which yearly occurred at the equinox 
when the tidal waves pushed in the estuary of the Ch’ien River, King Ch’ien Liu 
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was determined to build a dike. Since all his attempts were frustrated by the 
powerful drive of the water, it was thought that a supernatural presence might 
be at work. The court identified the opposing forces as those of the water gods 
in collaboration with an unjustly accused minister of the Wu state (fifth century 
B.C.) who had become a deity himself. Ch’ien Liu made suitable sacrificial 
offerings to the gods. He informed the naga king and those in charge of the 
waters of his determination to build an enbankment to contain their wrath. Most 
likely on account of succeeding in such a deed, “in the region of the two Che[48] 
King Ch’ien Liu was called the “Dragon King of the Waters”’.”’* It is worth noting 
that, in people’s judgement, the king’s status had been raised to that of protector 
against the dangers of the sea, a status comparable to that eminently fulfilled by 
the Bodhisattva Kuan-yin. It is not surprising, therefore, that two dragons are 
carved on the image here investigated. 

Ch’ien Liu’s dealings with aquatic deities were not limited to that occurrence 
alone. The king used to perform also a Taoist ritual called t’ou lung chien [49], 
or Flinging of the Dragon Tablet.*’ The forces of nature, among others those 
ruling the waters, were thought to reside in the depths of lakes, caves, mountains 
and in special places which reach the innermost recesses of earth. To appease 
the deities and guarantee their benign behaviour towards humans, especially to 
prevent droughts and floods, it was customary to send invocations engraved on 
precious stone and metal and use carved dragons as messengers to convey them 
to this destination. Ch’ien Liu performed the ceremony several times using the 
Lin-wu grotto [S50], near Lake T’ai Hu, west of Suchou, as one of the places of 
access to the water gods. He flung the tablets on which was inscribed his prayer 
together with the semblances of carved dragons.* 

One is acquainted with the appearance of the objects because in Ming times, 
in 1644, a silver tablet was found at Lake T’ai Hu, inscribed with Ch’ien Liu’s 
invocation and dated to 923. The text of the prayer consists of one hundred and 
seventy-nine characters and is framed all around by a dragon.” A Jade tablet 
offered to the gods by King Ch‘ien Liu in 928 was still extant, at the start of this 
century, in a Chinese private collection. According to Chavannes, the anti- 
quarian Lo Ch’en-yu printed a rubbing of both sides in his Sheng chou kuo wang 
chi [S51], (1908). The tablet reportedly had been found by a fisherman of Lake 
T’ai Hu during the reign of the Emperor Chien Lung (1736-96). The text of the 
prayer carved on the jade tablet consists of one hundred and eighty-eight 
characters. Chavannes illustrates the rubbings, front and back. On both sides, 
the dragons are shown coiling all around the frames. The following relevant 
excerpt 1s quoted from Chavannes’ translation: 


Moi, Ts‘ien Lieou, roi de Wou et de Yue... me rends intentionnellement dans les résidences 
divines que sont les grottes et sur les montagnes renommeées pour jeter dans tous ces lieux les 
dragons et les tablettes... Avec humilité je souhaite que, d'année en année, il n’y ait pas les 
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calamités produites par l'eau ou par la sécheresse, d’année an année, il y ait I’hereuse prospérité 
des champs et des miriers... Je jette [cet écrit] sincére pour qu’il se rende soigneusement dans 
la résidence aquatique [du dieu] du grand lac [T’ai hou]. Que les dragons d’or le transmettent 
comme des courriers postaux... Telle est ma proclamation. Je la jette en la troisiéme année 
pao-tcheng, l’année étant dans les signes wou-tseu, le vingt-troisiéme mois dont le premier jour 
est le jour ting-wei, le vingt-sixieme jour qui est le jour jen-chen (19 avril 928).% 


In light of the above evidence, the dragons displayed in the jewelry adorning 
Kuan-yin are seen as possible references to those specific events and rituals 
which took place during the reign of King Ch’ien Liu. With the building of the 
dike and by performing the Taoist ceremony, the gods of the water had been 
appeased, the two extremes of floods and droughts had been averted, and the 
kingdom had steadily grown. This was a great achievement by the king. The other 
equally famous accomplishment, the flourishing and expansion of Buddhism to 
which the kings of Wu Yiieh had deeply committed themselves, is commemor- 
ated by the Parinirvana. It is thus conceivable that this image of Kuan-yin 
combines in its adornments the memories of those great deeds performed by the 
ruling house of Ch’ien. 

At the start of this investigation, I remarked that since the sculpture is so 
accomplished, scholars have been tempted to ascribe its execution to the Sung 
dynasty, although no specific evidence, except its standard of excellence, 
supports such claim. A Sung dating is not backed by the style of the earliest 
known iconographic drawings collected by the Japanese pilgrim-monks in China, 
nor is it confirmed by Sung sculptures such as the Bodhisattvas adorning the 
pagoda of the Kuo-ch’ing Temple at Mount T’ien-t’al, ascribed to the eleventh 
century. One ought, therefore, to put aside the misleading tendency of attributing 
works of art to a major dynasty, in this case the Sung, because of their uncommon 
excellence; one ought to strive to ascribe them to their true source on the basis 
of the available historical evidence, even if their origin indicates a transitional 
period. The political stability and economic prosperity which the Ch’ien family 
had gained for Wu Yieh, the Buddhist revival which the same family had 
generated with its ardent support created an ideal background for religious art. 
In the coastal area of Wu Yiieh, the tenth century was a period eminently suited 
to fashion a striking image such as the Kuan-yin in the Virginia Museum, an 
image which in style and iconography was no longer T’ang nor yet Sung. The 
carver conceived a sculpture which is firmly rooted in the historic contingencies 
of a short-lived kingdom and, yet, is transformed into a timeless work of art. 

One will, thus, rightly recognize that the Ch’ien family and its monarchy 
played much more than a mere transitional role between the great T’ang and the 
Sung dynasties. They indeed left to the Sung a rich legacy. Hangchou did not 
reach its prominence by becoming the Sung capital when the North was lost to 


the Chin. Hangchou, among the cities of China, had reached a cultural and 
artistic peak already in the tenth century as the seat of the Wu Yieh court. 
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Orientations, vol. 12, no. 5 (May, 1982), p. 44. 


I wish to express my gratitude to Dr. Joseph Dye, III, Curator of Asiatic Art of the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts, Richmond, for the support given to my research and for generously supplying all the 
photographic material of the Kuan-yin appearing in this article. 


Sdégen no bijutsu (Arts of Sung and Yiian), Osaka Municipal Museum ed., (Tokyo, 1980), fig. 227; 
Chugoku no bijutsu, Chdgoku (Arts of China, Sculpture), Matsubara Saburo ed., (Tokyo, 1982), p. 
182. 


A well known example contemporary with the Kuan-yin, illustrating this practice is the Sakyamuni 
Buddha in the Seirydji, Kyoto, dated to 985 which was brought from China to Japan by the monk ChGnen. 
See Gregory Henderson and Leon Hurvitz, “The Buddha of Seiry6dji,” Artibus Asiae, vol. 19,1 (1956), 
pp. 5-55. 


The Three Fold Lotus Sutra, translated by Kat6 Bunn et al., (New York-Tokyo, 1975), pp. 319-27. In 
exoteric Buddhism, the major iconographic types of the Bodhisattva Kuan-yin which occurred in the late 
and post-T’ang period derive from different sutras, namely from the Kuan Wu-liang-shou ching [52] in 
which Kuan-yin is paired with the Bodhisattva Ta-shih-chih (Mahasthamaprapta) as attendants of 
Amitayus Buddha and the Ta-fang kuang Fo Hua-yen ching [53] in which the Bodhisattva is described 
in its terrestrial residence on Mount Radiant (which in later translations will become Mount Potalaka) in 
the Southern Seas. See Alexander C. Soper, Literary Evidence for Early Buddhist Art (Ascona, 1959), 
pp. 155-66. The evolution of Kuan-yin’s iconography in accordance to textual sources is analysed by Sawa 
Rytiken, “Kanzeon Bosatsu no tenkai (Development of the Bodhisattva Kuan-yin),” Ars Buddhica, vol. 
10 (December 1950), pp. 47-73. In both sources, however, the iconography of Kuan-yin wearing a crown 
adorned with five Buddhas is not discussed. Perhaps this iconographic trait was influenced by esoteric 
Buddhism. Esoteric deities wear headgears with five Buddhas, but displayed differently, that is one in 
the center, the others at the four corners as its emanations. Their mudras also differ from those of the 
Buddhas in the Richmond sculpture. 


Ting Ming-yi, “Lung-men shih-k‘u T’ang-tai tsao-hsiang te feng-ch'i yi lei-hsing (Typology and 
Classification of the T'ang Dynasty Sculpture at the Lung-men Caves),” Kaogu Xuebao, no. 4 (1979), 
fig. 7:5. Bronze images of Kuan-yin represented in this posture and carrying those implements are present 
in the Avery Brundage Collection, Chinese, Korean and Japanese Sculpture in the Avery Brundage 
Collection, René-Yvon Lefebvre d’Argencé ed. in charge, (San Francisco, 1974), nos. 94-98. 


From several examples available in the British Museum, see the Kuan-yin banner dated T'ang, second 
half of the ninth century and the Kuan-yin banner dated to 910 published by Roderick Whitfield, The Art 
of Central Asia, The Stein Collection in the British Museum, vol. 2 (Tokyo, 1983), pls. | and 7. Among 
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the banners in the Guimet Museum there is a Kuan-yin dated to the tenth century, Banniéres et peintures 
de Touen-houang, Louis Hambis ed., series “Mission Paul Pelliot,” vol. 15 (Paris, 1976), pl. 59. 


The comparison has also been made by Sakai Taku, Sdgen no bijutsu, p. 198. He favors an early Sung 
date for the sculpture. 


The five dynasties are Hou Liang, Hou T'ang, Hou Chin, Hou Han, Hou Chou [54]; the ten kingdoms 
are Wu, Nan T’ang, Ch’ien Shu, Hou Shu, Nan Han, Ch’u, Wu Yieh, Min, Ching-nan, Pei Han [55]. 
See Ch’ien Mu-chu, Kuo shih da-kang (Outline of Chinese History), 2 vols., (Taipei, 1940), vol. 1, pp. 
378-79. 


Yun-nan sheng wen-wu kung-tso tui, “Ta Li Ch’ung-shen ssu san t’a chu-t’a te shih-tze he ch’ ing-li (Survey 
and Clearing of the Main pagoda among the Three of the Ch’ung-sheng Temple, Ta Li), Kaogu Xuebao, 
no. 2 (1981), pp. 245 ff.; Sung Po-yin, Chien-ch'uan shih-k’u (Stone Sculpture at Chien-ch’uan) (Peking, 
1958). 


The present investigation has greatly benefited from Edouard Chavannes, “Le royaume de Wou et de 
Yue,” T’oung Pao, vol. 17,2 (May, 1916), pp. 129-264. The scholar assembled and translated all the 
historical information related to the Kingdom of Wu Yih, that is chapter 133 of the Chiu Wu-tai shih 
by Hsiieh Chu-cheng [56] et al., (ca. 973-74 of Sung); chapter 67 of the Wu-tai shih by Ou Yang-hsiu [57] 
(1007-72); chapter 480 of the Sung shih by T’o-t’o [58] et al. Chavannes complemented that information 
with that derived from gazetteers when available. A more recent study of the Kingdom of Wu Yieh is 
by Edmund H. Worthy, Jr., “Diplomacy for Survival: Domestic and Foreign Relations of Wu Yieh, 
907-78," China Among Equals; the Middle Kingdom and its Neighbors, 10th-14th Centuries, Morris 
Rossabi ed., (Berkeley, 1983), pp. 17-44. 


Chavannes, “Le royaume de Wou et de Yue,” p. 150, translates this title as “Commissaire commandant 
en chef aux troupes exercées et groupées”’. 


Chavannes, “Le royaume de Wou et de Yue,” pp. 197 and 20]. 


To maintain a good relationship, Ch*ien Liu, at times, encouraged the marriage of his descendants with 
those of neighbouring ruling houses as, for instance, in 916 when one of Ch’ien Liu’s sons married a 
daughter of the king of Min and in 921 when another son married a princess of Ch’u. 


Chavannes, “Le royaume de Wou et de Yue,” p. 170. 


The full name of Ch’ien Tso was Ch’ien Hung-tso [59]. The prefix “hung’ was used in all the names of 
Ch’ien Yiian-kuan's thirteen sons, but it was dropped during Sung because it was the personal name of 
T’ai Tsung’s father, Hung-yin [60]. 


Chavannes, “Le royaume de Wou et de Yue,” p. 206. 


According to the Chiu Wu-tai shih, during the reign of King Ch'ien Tso “Le tribut annuel qu’il envoyait 
a la cour par voie de mer avait une valeur d'un million (de pieces de monnaie)... According to the Sung 
shih, in 978, one of Ch’ien Shu's last tributes, on the occasion of his visit to the Sung court, reached the 
following staggering amount: “Shu offrit en tribut cinquante mille onces d'argent, cent millions de piéces 
de monnaie, cent mille piéces de soi légére, vingt mille piéces d’etoffes de soie a fleurs, cent mille balles 
de ouate de soie, cent mille livres de thé. dix mille livres de thé de Kien, dix mille livres de gingembre 
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sec, cinquante mille objets de la fabrication du pays de Yue, mille nattes bordées de soie, trois jonques 
peintes en or et en argent, quatre bateaux-dragons ornés d'argent, une table pour les repas imperiaux et 
un lit imperial en bois... avec ornements d'or, un vase en or. .., trente objets en ecaille avec ornements 
d'or, deux plateaux en rotin a bords en or, dix étals en ivoire ciselé avec bords en or, dix objets en forme 
d’arbres a fruits imités en argent, trois touffes de fleurs en plumes de martin-pécheur et en vraies perles, 
dix tables a manger ornées de sept joyaux, dix vases... avec accompagnement de coupes..., cent 
cinquante objets de fabrication du pays de Yue avec bords en or, cinquante étals en argent ciselé, vingt 
arbres avec fruits factices en mi (7) et vingt arbres avec fleurs en tissu de soie découpé, dix grands plateaux 
avec bords en argent, dix tambours ornés d'argent, quatre violons ornés des sept joyaux et quatre guitares 
a cing cordes, quatre guitares ornées d'argent ainsi que quatre instruments a plaques sonores et quatre 
tambours ..., vingt-deux vases a medicaments en ivoire rouge, dix mille livres d’encens, cent cornes de 
rhinocéros et cent défenses d’éléphant, dix mille livres de parfums et de drogues medicinales, dix mille 
livres de bois de sapan.” Chavannes, “Le royaume de Wou et de Yue,” pp. 206 and 222-23. 


Ando Tomonobu, “Goetsu Bushuku-6 Sen Ryu to Bukky6 (King Ch’ien Liu, Wu Su (posthumous name) 
of Wu Yiieh and Buddhism),” Otani gakuho, vol. 50, no. 4 (March, 1971), pp. 28-46. 


The relationship of the kings of Wu Yieh with the monks Te-chao and Yen-shou has been investigated 
by Hatanaka J66n, “Goetsu no Bukky6o (Buddhism in Wu Yiieh),” Otani daigaku kenkyu nempo, no. 7 
(1954), pp. 305-65. For the sake of accuracy, one ought to mention that the monk Tsan-ning [61] 
(919-1001), the author of the Sung kao seng chuan [62] (Biographies of Eminent Monks), although 
especially active at the Sung court, was as well associated with the kings of Wu Yieh. Tsan-ning was 
a native of Wu-hsing [63], Chekiang. His spiritual formation took place at the Hsiang-fu Temple [64], 
Hangchou and afterward at the T’ien-t’ai shan. King Ch’ien Shu bestowed on him the title “Seng t'ung” 
of the two Che [65]. See Chagoku Bukky6oshi jiten (Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist History), Kamada 
Shigeo ed., (Tokyo, 1981), p. 126. 


The Kuo-ch’ing Temple is the most important temple of Mount T’ien-t‘al. It is located 220 km. south-east 
of Hangchou, at T’ien-t'ai hsien. The monastery was first built in the third century, destroyed and rebuilt 
several times since. It achieved great fame by the end of the sixth century as the residence of Chih-i [66], 
the founder of the Lotus Doctrine. Destroyed during the T'ang persecution of Buddhism in 845, it was 
restored in 851 and visited by many Japanese pilgrims, fOr instance Saicho and Enchin. During the tenth 
century, owing to the patronage of the Ch‘ien royalty, it was a most active center competing with Mount 
Wu-t'ai, Shansi. See Kamada, Chdégoku Bukkyoshi jiten, p. 108. 


As described in chapter nineteen of the Shih kuo ch'un ch'iu by the seventeenth centry writer Wu 
Jen-ch’en [67], quoted by Hatanaka, “Goetsu no Bukkuo,” p. 311. 


In chapter twenty-three of the Fo tzu t’ung chi [68], one reads “In 960, King Ch’ien Shu of Wu Yueh 
dispatched messengers to Kao-li (Korea) and Japan [69].” Se T. vol. 49, no. 2035, chapter 23. Among the 
Korean monks who arrived in Chekiang there was I-t'ung [70] (927-88). He actually was a follower of 
the Hua-yen Doctrine, but, upon arriving at Mount T’ien-t'ai, became very interested in the Lotus 
Doctrine. He was taught by I-chi [71], a close collaborator of Te-chao, at Lo-ch‘i [72]. In the later part 
of his life, I-t'ung stayed at Ninpo [73]. See Kamada, Chugoku Bukkyoshi jiten, p. 63. The Japanese 
history Dai Nihonshi (74}, 232, mentions two embassies, in 947 and 950, from King Ch’ien Shu of Wu 
Yiieh to Japan, sent to obtain scriptures. See Henri Maspero’s book review of Herbert A. Giles, 
Adversaria Sinica, nos. 2-7 (Shangai 1906-9), Bulletin de |'Ecole Francaise d‘Extréme-Orient, vol. 9 
(1909), p. 596. 
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Ninpo, also known as Szu-ming [75], is situated about 168 km. south-east of Hangchou. It was an active 
Buddhist center already at the start of the fourth century. There are several notable temples in Ninpo 
built on the surrounding hills. The Pao-yun Temple [76] became the residence of the aforementioned 
Korean monk I-t'ung and was built for him by the king in 972. On T’ai-po-shan [77] there was the famous 
Ch'‘an temple T’ien-t'ung (78] which received its namefrom the fact that the monk who built it, about 300, 
was attended by a heavenly boy, none other than the star T’ai-po. At Mao-shan [79] there was the monastic 
complex of A-yu-wang (Asoka) Temple [80], the repository of a famous reliquary said to have been cast 
by the Indian king himself. This temple was first built in 405, destroyed and rebuilt. In 960, it received 
the patronage of King Chien Shu who had its pagoda rebuilt. At Hstieh-t’ou shan [81] there was the 
Tzu-sheng Temple {82}, a Ch'an monastery where Yen-shou stayed from 752 until 760, when he went to 
Hangchou. The temples discussed next are all located in the outskirts of Hangchou. The Ling-yin Temple 
is situated at the western side of the lake, opposite to the Fei-lai-feng grottoes. It was said to have been 
built between 326-34 by the Indian monk Hui-li{83]}; it was also destroyed and rebuilt several times. In 
960, the King Ch’ien Shu restored it and placed it under Yen-shou, its abbot. Tsan-ning was ordained here. 
The Ching-tz'u Temple is situated at the southern side of the lake. It was built in 954 by order of King 
Ch'ien Shu; the Ch'an master Tao-ch‘ien [84] was chosen to be its first abbot. In 961, Yen-shou was 
transferred to this temple and placed in charge. He remained there until his death and was buried in the 
temple. The Ching-tz’u Temple, unfortunately, was heavily damaged during the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion. All 
the above monasteries were very important centers during the Ch’ien monarchy. Most of them had been 
built long before the tenth century, but all benefited from the Chien patronage. They were notable centers 
of learning and pilgrimage and expressions of the great vitality of Buddhism in Wu Yueh. The above 
information was gathered from Tokiwa Saijo and Sekino Tadashi, Shina Bukky6o shiseki (Buddhist 
Monuments in China), 6 vols., (Tokyo, 1926-38), vol. 5, pp. 70-76 and 112-32. 


For an up-to-date report on this site, on the sculpture executed in the tenth century and in the thirteenth, 
see Richard Edwards, “The Putai Maitreya and a Reintroduction to Hangchou’s Fei-lai-feng,” Ars 
Orientalis, vol. 14 (1984), pp. 5-50. 


The earliest detailed descriptions, of this grotto and its sculpture are by Henri Maspero who in 914 spent 
three months touring Chekiang, “Rapport sommaire sur une mission archéologique au Tch6-kiang.” 
Bulletin de !'Ecole Francaise de |’Extréme-Orient,” vol. 14 (1914), p. 23 ff. and by Tokiwa and Sekino 
who surveyed the site in the 1920s and published their findings in Shina Bukky6 shiseki, vol. 5, pls. 78-83. 
Fairly recent Chinese reports regarding Wu Yueh sculpture in Hangchou are by Shih Yen, “Hang-chou 
Nan-shan cht tiao-k’e shih-chi ch'u-pu tiao-ch’a (Initial Report on the Historical Remains of the 
Sculpture in the South Hills of Hangchou),” Wen-wu ts’an-k‘ao tzu-liao, no. | (1956), pp. 9-22 and by 
Yueh Chien-hua et al., “Hang-chou Wu-tai Sung Yiian shih-k’e tsao-hsiang fu ch’i-hou te yi-tien yi-chien 
(Added Point View on Five Dynasties, Sung. Yuan Sculpture at Hangchou),” Wen-wu ts'an-k‘ao tzu-liao, 
no. 12 (1956), pp. 28-30. Sung Yun-pin, Hs Hu shih-k‘ui-shu (Sculpture of the West Lake) (Hangchou, 
1956) 1s based on Shih Yen's report, but offers better and more numerous photos. The best illustrations 
are found in Tokiwa and Sekino. 


This opinion is shared by YUeh Chien-hua, but not by Shih Yen who identifies the Bodhisattva holding 
the rosary as Ta-shih-chih. 


Shih Yen, “Hang-chou Nan-shan ch’u tiao-k’e shih-chi ch'u-pu tiao-ch’a,” p. 19, quotes the inscription 
recorded in chapter four of Liang Che chin shih chih (Record of Inscriptions on Stone and Bronze in the 
Two Che), by Juan-yian [85], published in 1824, but written between 1800-1805. 


Tokiwa Daijo and Sekino Tadashi, Shina bunka shiseki (Cultural Monument of China) 12 vols., (Tokyo, 
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1939-41), vol. 4, p. 78. The Hsien shun lin an chih was compiled during the Yian dynasty by Ch’ien 
Shou-yu [86]. 


Sung Yun-pin, Hsi Hu shih-k’u i-shu, p. 10 gives as source of the information the aforementioned Hsien 
shun lin an chth, chapter eighty-two. 


Shih Yen, “Hang-chou Nan-shan ch’ii tiao-k’e shih-chi ch’u-pu tiao-ch’a,” pp. 10-12. 


The same stylistic approach is visible in the large group of five images carved at the Shih Wu grotto [87], 
a natural cave of squarish shape situated in the back of the Ta-jen Temple [88], not too far from the 
Yen-hsia cave. It is dated by inscriptions to the years 936—43. The state of conservation of this sculpture 
is very poor. See Shih Yen, “Hang-chou Nan-shan ch’t tiao-k’e shih-chi ch’u-pu tiao-ch’a,” p. 12 and 
Sung Yun-pin, Hsi Hu shih-k‘u t-shu, figs. 17 and 18. 


Tokiwa and Sekino, Shina bunka shiseki, vol. 6, pp. 6-9. The pagoda was first built during the Sui dynasty, 
but rebuilt during the Sung. The authors inferred that the Bodhisattvas were carved at the time of the 
reconstruction. They do not give, however, a specific date. The present condition of the sculptures is 
not Known and the rubbings published by the Japanese scholars are the only available evidence. 


It is interesting to consider, for instance, drawings such as those in the Hannya Jéroku Zenshin Zuz6 
[89] (Iconographic Drawings of the Prajnaparamita and Sixteen Lokapalas), dated to 1165. It has been 
suggested that they may have been inspired by models which, in their turn, copied original drawings sent 
back to Japan by the monk J6jin (1011-81). This monk spent most of his life in Chekiang, at Mount 
T’ien-t’ai, in the Kou-ch'ing Temple. See Nakano Genzo, “SdshGrai zuz6 no dempa (Transmission of 
Buddhist Iconography Imported from Sung China),” Kokka, no. 1026 (1979), pp. 16-36. It is also 
indicative that the Kuan-yin Saviour from Perils who holds the vase and the spray of willows painted by 
Chang Seng-wen [90] in the Long Roll of Buddhist Images, dated to 1173-76, possesses the Sung 
exuberance of forms and costume as opposed to the more static and modest qualities of the Kuan-yin 
investigated here. See Li Lin-ts’an, A Study of the Nan Chao and Ta Li Kingdoms in the Light of Art 
Material found in Various Museums (Taipei, !982), fig. 98. Comparisons with bronze sculptures can also 
be made. For instance, a triad of a Buddha and two Bodhisattvas, in the shape of a plaque, is in the Avery 
Brundage Collection. One of the bodhisattvas represents the type of Kuan-yin studied here. The relief 
is not dated, but it has been ascribed to early Sung on account of its excessive ornateness and intricacy 
of details. See Alexander C. Soper, “Some Late Chinese Bronze Images (Eighth to Fourteenth Centuries) 
in the Avery Brundage Collection, M.H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco,” Artibus Asiae, 
vol. 31,1 (1969), figs. 17 and 18. The standing bronze Kuan-yin (height 35,7 cm.) belonging to the Daisanji, 
HOki prefecture [91], has been compared by the Japanese scholars to the Kuan-yin in the collection of 
the Osaka Municipal Museum also presented in this paper. In my opinion, the Daisanji sculpture 
represents the early Sung interpretation of the Wu Yiieh Kuan-yin. Its face is wider, the proportions of 
the body ampler, and the ribbons falling from the arms to the ground are more animated. The Daisanji 
Kuan-yin lacks the symbols of the animal heads, Parinirvana, and dragons which are specific references 
to the royal house of Ch’ien. In the crown there is only one Buddha. Se Chdgoku no bijutsu, Chokoku, 
pl. 81, p. 182. 


Tokiwa and Sekino, Shina Bukky6 shiseki, vol. 5, p. 134 ff., quote the P’u-t’o-shan chih [92] (Record 
of P*’u-t’o-shan), according to which the Japanese monk Engaku [93], who had first come to China with 
Ennin, returned again in 958, on a third trip. First he made a pilgrimage to Mount Wu-t’ai where he 
obtained a special icon of Kuan-yin. He prepared, then, to sail for Japan from the coast of Chekiang. 
His boat, however, became moored on P’u-t’o-shan island. The reason was that the image of the 
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bodhisattva refused to leave this place. Engaku, therefore, renounced returning to Japan and devoted 
himself to the service of the icon. The monk at first received permission to stay and help from the local 
nobility. He built a chapel and called it Pu K’en Ch’ii Kuan-yin [94], or Chapel of the Kuan-yin Who 
Refused to Go. In 916, under the reign of Ch’ien Liu, the P’u-chi Temple [95] was built to enshrine the 
image. Up to the start of this century, the island was entirely devoted to the cult of the Bodhisattva 
Kuan-yin and kept strictly for the monks since the trade people were not allowed to reside there with 
their families. See also Ernst Boerschmann, Die Baukunst und Religiose Kultur der Chinesen, P'u-t‘o- 
shan, vol. | (Berlin, 1911). 


Tokiwa and Sekino, Shina Bukky6o shiseki, vol. 5, pp. 77-85. The events surrounding the Upper T’ien-chu 
Temple are narrated in chapter eleven of the Ming gazetteer Hs: Hu yu-lan chih (96) (Record of a Visit 
to Lake Hsi Hu), by the sixteenth century scholar T’ien Ju-ch’eng [97]. 


The structure of the two pagodas is very similar to that of the pagoda carved in the Yen-hsia grotto. 
According to chapter eighty-one of the aforementioned Shih kuo ch'un ch‘iu, King Ch’ien Shu not only 
reconstructed the Ling-yin Temple, but its pagodas as well. This is also confirmed by chapter ten of the 
Hsi Hu yu-lan chih which mentions four stone pagodas, all built by the king. The number four is incorrect, 
but can be explained by the fact that there are two pagodas and two dharani pillars; one of the latter is 
firmly dated by inscription to 969. Tokiwa and Sekino, Shina bunka shiseki, vol. 4, p. 38, transcribed 
the inscription carved on the summit of one of the pagodas “True body precious pagoda [erected in order 
that) Wu [Yueh] will prosper in wide-reaching, all-encompassing benevolence [98].” In Ancient Chinese 
Architecture, Chinese Academy of Architecture ed., (Beijing-Hong Kong, 1982), p. 75, the caption of 
the pagoda’s illustration reads “960 Northern Sung” because the kings of Wu Yiieh recognized as nien-hao 
that proclaimed by the imperial dynasty. That date refers to the Sung era, but the execution of the building 
took place under the rule of Ch’ien Shu which continued until 978, so that the pagoda of the Ling-yin 
Temple was a work sponsored by the Ch’ien, not by the Sung dynasty. 


For instance, in 963, the tribute to the Sung court included ten horns of rhinoceros; in 978, the tribute 
of the same item rose to two hundred. The same year, among the gifts sent to the emperor, King Ch‘ien 
Shu included a belt studded with that precious material. In 978, the year of abdication to the Sung dynasty, 
one-hundred horns were sent as tribute. Chavannes, Le royaume de Wou et de Yue, pp. 213, 217, 220, 
222. Rhinoceroses decorate silver and golden artifacts during T'ang, although their occurrence is not 
frequent. This fact reinforces my opinion that their presence on the crown of the Bodhisattva is for a 
symbolic not a decorative purpose. See B6 Gyllensvard, “T'ang gold and silver,” The Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, no 29 (1957), figs. 63:b.c. The examples consist of a silver bowl in the 
Karl Kempe Collection, Stockholm and a mirror in the Shdsh6in, Nara. 


John Irwin has written most authoritatively on this subject in four successive issues of the Burlington 
Magazine,” *Asokan” Pillars: a Reassessement of the Evidence,” vols. 115-228 (1973-76). 


Lions as ornamental motifs of ceramics are sparsely used in post-T’ang and early Sung wares as 
decorations of handles or lids. See Jan Wirgin, Sung Ceramic Designs (Stockholm, 1970), pp. 193- 
95. 


The end of Buddhism is clearly described in the scriptures as a cyclical occurence which starts right from 
the Nirvana of Buddha. With Buddha's disappearance, one enters the period of the True Doctrine to be 
followed by that of the Counterfeit Doctrine and by that of the Disappearance of The Doctrine. In the 
Buddhist sources, no unanimity can be reached as to when the end will occur, except that it is marked 
by an increasing laxity and decadence of the clergy's mores. Se Etienne Lamotte, Histoire du Bouddhisme 
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Indien (Louvain, 1967), pp. 210-22. In the sutras, the exact duration of the three periods is given and 
one can derive the sequence starting from the date of the Nirvana. The latter, however, depends from 
the date of Buddha's birth on which there is no consensus. As a consequence, the date of the end of the 
Doctrine, following the three cycles, differs and the margin of discrepancy is very wide. Zircher has 
recently investigated the belief of the end of the world in Chinese thought and has set all the possible 
dates of its occurrence in accordance with the various dates of Buddha’s birthday. One of those dates 
coincides with the end of the tenth century. See E. Zircher, “Prince Moonlight. Messianism and 
Eschatology in Early Medieval Chinese Buddhism,” T’oung Pao, vol. 68, 1-3 (1982), esp. pp. 19-20. 


At that time, 30.000 temples and monasteries were secularized. Only 2700 monastic complexes were 
allowed to remain active with 61.000 clergymen. The state was entitled to regulate the ordination of 
monks. To be ordained, a monk needed a certificate issued by the state; in this way, the state imposed 
a tax on the clergy. The monks were also required to carry identification papers and their movements 
were restricted. Private citizens were no longer allowed to sponsor religious buildings. See Wolfram 
Eberhard, A History of China (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1971). p. 207. 


To comprehend the role played by a “Saviour king” there is a passage in the A-pi-t'a-ma ta-pi-p'o-sha 
lun [99] (Sanskrit Vibhasa),, T. vol. 27, no. 1545, p. 918, a 18 ff. which is very revealing. It tells that 
in the last period of the end of the Doctrine, three kings will appear in Jambudvipa. While the two evil 
rulers will destroy the Buddhist temples and burn the Buddhist scriptures, the good king will invite the 
Buddhist monks to take shelter in his kingdom. The monks, however, will be negligent of their duties and 
fall into moral decadence. According to Lamotte, Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien, p. 220, in China, each 
time that the Buddhist world felt unsafe and feared its extinction, the prophetic message of this sutra 
was reedited and enriched with details to bring it up to date with the current situation. Consequently, 
several Chinese versions of the sutra are available especially dated to the medieval times. 


Sung kao seng chuan, T. vol. 50, no. 2061, p. 852, a, 13 ff. 


Quoted by Hatanaka, “Goetsu no Bukky6,” p. 341. 


Lien-yun Kang-shih po-wu-kuan, “Lien-yun-kang Hai-ch’ing ssu A-yu wang t'a wen-wu ch’u-t’u chi 
(Report on the Cultural Remains of the Asoka Pagoda of the Hai-ch’ing Temple at Lien-yun kang),”" Wen 
wu no. 7 (1981), pp. 31-38. 


Actually this tradition may have started at the inception of Buddhism, during the Later Han, about the 
end of the second century, judging from recent findings of rock carvings in Kiangsu which include also 
@ monumental, primitively carved Parinirvana scene. See Lien-yun kang-shih Kung-wang-shan mo-ya 
tsao-hsiang t'iao-ch’a pao-kao (Report on the Investigation of the Cliff Sculpture at Kung-wang-shan, 
Lien-yun-kang),” Wen wu, no. 7 (1981), pp. |-7; Wen Ju, “Kung-wang-shan Fo-chao tsao-hsiang te 
t’i-ts’ai (Buddhist Themes among the Carvings at Kung-wang-shan),” Wen wu, no. 7 (1981), pp. 
16—19. 


Henri Maspero photographed and published the reputedly original Asokan pagoda during his trip to 
Chekiang, “Rapport sommaire sur une mission archéologique du Tché-kian,” pp. 26—28. How the Asokan 
reliquary was miraculously found in the third century along the Chekiang coast by the monk Hui-t’a [100] 
is related in detail by Tokiwa and Sekino. Shina Bukky6 shiseki, vol. 5, pp.125—28. Alexander C. Soper 
painstakingly compared all the available Chinese sources concerning the reliquary with the evidence of 
Japanese pilgrims, such as the record of the late eleventh century monk J6jin. “Japanese Evidence for 
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the History of the Architecture and Iconography of Chinese Buddhism,” Monumenta Serica, 4/2 (1940), 
pp. 638-79. 


In one of the most recent exhibitions, held in Japan dedicated to Sakyamuni Buddha, at the Nara National 
Museum, seven Asokan reliquaries were on display, all of them belonging to Japanese collections. See 
Arts of Buddha Sakyamuni, Nara National Museum ed., (Nara, 1984), pp. 107-8. 


Che-chiang sheng wen-wu po-wu li an-yiian-hui, “Chin-hua shih Wan Fo t’a T’a-chi ch’ing-li chien-pao 
(Introductory Report on the Excavation of the Foundations of the Myriad Buddhas Pagoda at Chin-hua),” 
Wen wu, no. 5 (1957), pp. 41-47. Fifteen reliquaries were found; four of them had been cast in 965, the 
remaining eleven in 955. 


At least one example of those sutras dated to 956 is available in the West, in the collection of His Majesty 
the King of Sweden. This evidence has been investigated by Soren Edgren, “The Printed Dharani Sutra 
of AD 956,” The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, no. 44 (1972), pp. 141-52. New findings 
of small sutra rolls which were printed in mid-tenth century under the auspices of the royal house of Wu 
Yiieh and placed inside Asokan reliquaries or in the foundations of newly built pagodas or in the bricks 
used in the construction of the latter are investigated by Chang Hsiu-min, “Wu-tai Wu Yiieh kuo te 
yin-shua (Printing in the Five Dynasty Kingdom of Wu Yiieh),” Wen wu, no. 12 (1978), pp. 74-76. The 
author, using the evidence gathered in Yen-shou’s writings, stresses the role played by that famous monk 
during the reign of King Ch’ien Shu in fostering the printing of a great number of illustrated sutras, 
mantras (incantations), dharani (spells), annotated sacred texts, commentaries, and images of deities. 
In the latter category, is mentioned the printing of 20.000 copies of twenty-four images of the Bodhisattva 
Kuan-yin by using a silk screen process. This ts the greatest number of prints of one deity. The above 
evidence is meaningful on two accounts: first, it reiterates the popularity of the Kuan-yin cult; second, 
the existence of those important documents confirms the piety of the royal house and reveals one more 
aspect of its mani-faceted contributions to Buddhism, namely the extensive use made of printing for 
religious purposes. 


Arthur F. Wright, The Sui Dynasty, The Unification of China, A.D. 581-617 (New York, 1978), pp. 
135-36. 


I can only recall the example of a stone Kuan-yin represented seated whose profuse jewelry includes a 
plaque formed by two opposed dragon heads swallowing strings of pearls. The sculpture was unearthed 
in 1955, at the Wan Fo Temple, Ch’iung-lai-hsien [101], Szechwan and is ascribed to T’ang. See Liu 
Chih-yiian and Liu T’ing-pin, Ch’eng-tu Wan Fo ssu shih-k‘e t-shu (Sculpture of the Wan Fo Temple, 
Ch’eng-tu) (Peking, 1958), fig. 20. 


All references to this ceremonial are described by a great-grandson of Ch’ien Liu, Ch’ien Wei-yen [102], 
the third son of King Ch’ien Shu (died approximately in 1030). His memoires were assembled in 1797 by 
another descendant of the Ch’ien family, Chien Wen-han, in Wu Yiieh kuo Wu Su wang gan-hai shih-t ‘ang 
chih [103] (Record of the stone dike built by King Wu Su of Wu Yiieh). Chavannes’ translation of this 
record is in Appendix Three, “Le royaume de Wou et de Yue,” T'oung Pao, vol. 17 (1916), pp. 247 
ff. 


Chiu Wu-tai shih, chapter 135, Chavannes’ translation, “Le royaume de Wou et de Yue, p. 200. 


I am once more indebted to Edouard Chavannes for the investigation of this ritual. He traced its 
occurrence in China from the seventh to the fourteenth centuries and discussed all the available epigraphy 
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and textual sources. Among those is the evidence related to the Kingdom of Wu Yiieh. “Le jet des 
dragons,” Mémoires concernant I'Asie Orientale, vol. 3 (Paris, 1913-19), espec. pp. 59-67. What follows 
is a summary of Chavannes’ investigation. 


For a description of the Lin-wu grotto, Chavannes quotes P’an Lei (1646-1708), Yu hsit'ung yen chi (104). 
The grotto had been accidentally found by a peasant who saw in it a crystal clear pool of water in which 
stood a jade figure. Several dragons made of leather had been thrown in the water. The idea of the dragon 
as a supernatural messenger, as a mediator between man and god is deeply rooted in Chinese religious 
practices. Chang Kuan-chih, “The Animal in Shang and Chou Bronze Art,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, vol. 41/2 (December, 1981), pp. 527-54, has proposed that the animals, among which is the dragon 
or lung, depicted on sacrificial vessels had the specific mission of conveying the offering to the gods. 
They were essential in the dealings between dead and living. The fact that they were paired has also been 
explained by the same scholar as a direct allusion to Shang institutions, to the division of the royal house 
in two halves. The existence of such an ancient symbolism associated with the representation of animals 
on three dimensional objects strengthens my opinion that the dragons were carved on the Kuan-yin for 
a symbolic not a decorative reason. Moreover, one ought to remember the dragon as a symbol of authority 
intimately associated with the figure of the emperor. 


According to Chavannes, Mémoires concernant I’Asie Orientale, pp. 61-62, this tablet was smelted 
shortly after its retrieval, but a rubbing of its surface was fortunately made. Copies of the rubbing came 
eventually in the hands of antiquarians interested in epigraphy. One of them, Chang Yen-ch’ang [105], 
who lived in the early nineteenth century, published a fascimile of the tablet in his collection of inscriptions 
Chin shih chi (Carvings in Metal and Stone). 


Chavannes, Mémoires concernant I‘Asie Orientale, pp. 66-67. 
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Plate 1. 


Plate 2. 


Plate 3. 


Plate 4. 


Plate 5. 


Plate 6. 


Plate 7, 


A.B.C. 


Plate 8. 


Plate 9. 


Plate 10. 


Plate 11. 


Plate 12. 


Plate 13. 


Plate 14. 


Plate 15. 


LIST OF PLATES 


Kuan-yin Bodhisattva, front view. Gilt bronze. Wu Yueh Kingdom: mid-tenth century. Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. (Photograph courtesy Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Rich- 
mond.) 


Kuan-yin Bodhisattva, back view. (Photograph courtesy Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Rich- 
mond.) 


Kuan-yin Bodhisattva, front view. Gilt bronze. Wu Yiieh Kingdom: mid-tenth century. Osaka 
Municipal Museum. (Photograph courtesy Osaka Municipal Museum.) 


Kuan-yin Bodhisattva, back view. (Photograph courtesy Osaka Municipal Museum.) 


Kuan-yin Bodhisattva: medallion with Parinirvana (detail of plate 1). (Photograph courtesy 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond.) 


Kuan-yin Bodhisattva: triad guarded by dragons (detail of plate |). (Photograph courtesy Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond.) 


Kuan-yin Bodhisattva: frontal and lateral views of the crown (detail of plate 1). (Photograph 
courtesy Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. Richmond.) 


Kuan-yin Bodhisattva: bust (detail of plate 1). (Photograph courtesy Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond.) 


Kuan-yin Bodhisattva: water bottle with lotus (detail of plate 1). (Photograph courtesy Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond.) 


Kuan-yin Bodhisattva: view of the inside (detail of plate 1). (Photograph courtesy Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond.) 


Kuan-yin Bodhisattva to the right of the entrance to the Yen-hsia grotto, Hangchou. Wu Yiieh 
Kingdom: 940-50. (After Sung Yun-pin, Hsi Hu shih-k‘u t-shu, fig.52.) 


Map of the Wu Yiieh Kingdom in 947. (After Chung-kuo li-shith ti-t‘u chi, Chung-hua ti-t’u 
hsiieh-she, publ., (Shanghai, 1975), 5:85.) 


Kuan-yin Bodhisattva to the left of the entrance to the Yen-hsia grotto, Hangchou. Wu Yueh 
Kingdom: 940-50. (After Tokiwa and Sekino, Shina bunka shiseki, 4:61.) 


Monumental niche at Chiang-t’ai-shan, Hangchou: Buddha attended by four Bodhisattvas and two 
Heavenly Guardians. Wu Yiieh Kingdom: 942. (After Sung Yun-pin, Hsi Hu shih-k'u 1-shu, 
fig.1.) 


Profile view of the Kuan-yin Bodhisattva to the right of the entrance to the Yen-hsia grotto, 
Hangchou. (After Tokiwa and Sekino, Shina Bukkyo shiseki, 4, 59:1.) 
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Plate 16. 


Plate 17. 


Plate 18. 


Plate 19. 


Plate 20. 


Plate 21. 


Plate 22. 
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Profile view of the Kuan-yin Bodhisattva in the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 
(Photograph courtesy of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond.) 


Profile view of the Kuan-yin Bodhisattva in the Osaka Municipal Museum. (Photograph courtesy 
Osaka Municipal Museum.) 


Kuan-yin Bodhisattva relief in the pagoda of the Kuo-ch’ing Temple, T'ien-t’ai-shan. Sung: 
eleventh century. (After Tokiwa and Sekino, Shina bunka shiseki. 6, 6:2.) 


Pagoda of the Ling-yin Temple. Hangchou. Wu Yueh Kingdom: 960. (After Ancient Chinese 
Architecture, p. 75.) 


Stone reliquary found at Lien-yun-kang, Suchou. Sung: 1023. (After Wen wu. no.7 (1981), 
fig.6.) 


Silver reliquary found at Lien-yun-kang, Suchou. Sung: 1023. (After Wen wu, no.7 (1981), 
fig. 10.) 


Gilt silver reliquary found at Lien-yun-kang. Suchou. Sung: 1023. (After Wen wu, no.7 (1981), 
fig.12.) 
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KORYO BRONZE SEALS 
IN THE COLLECTION OF THE MFEA 


By 
Staffan Rosén 


In 1973 The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities in Stockholm received as a 
donation a collection of Korean bronze seals from the Korydé period. The 
collection was created in Seoul between the years 1965 and 1967 by Dr Lars 
Warfwinge, who at that time served as a medical doctor at the National Medical 
Center in Seoul — a hospital jointly operated by the Scandinavian countries 
between 1958-1968. The collection consists of 130 items, the last of which, 
however, is not made of bronze but of stone. The physical condition of the 129 
bronze seals varies considerably from item to item, but due to careful conserva- 
tion work carried out at the museum, the pieces are now all in a condition good 
enough to permit the examination of both their form and their inscriptions. In 
only one case (nr 185) did the frail condition of the metal make it impossible to 
produce an imprint of the seal legend. In several cases though, it has not been 
possible to produce a clear and legible imprint of the seal legends. This is partly 
due to physical damage or heavy incrustation and partly due to the inferior 
quality of the seals already at the time of production. 


Problems of dating 


Lacking proper comparative materials it has not been psssible to carry through 
a detailed chronological investigation of the present collection. By and large 
there seems to be little doubt that the overwhelming majority of the seals may 
be declared to belong to the Koryo period (918-1392). This can be done on the 
strenght of the designs and motifs of the handles and the content of the seal 
legends — many of which are clearly Buddhistic in character. In some cases, seals 
which show no clear Buddhistic features in form or legend may by analogy of 
form and/or design be supposed to belong to the same period as similar seals 
which do show Buddhistic features. Of course, such a dating-method will not 
permit any exact dating — it is not even possible to pinpoint any specific century. 
Theoretically, individual items may therefore even predate the Koryo dynasty, 
while others actually may have been made during the beginning of the Yi dynasty 
(1392-1910). However, judging from the few printed sources on Korean bronze 
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seals, which we have available, the material here under scrutiny does not in any 
substantial way differ from those items which have been defined by Korean 
scientists as belonging to the Koryo period. 


Principles of classification 


The bronze seals may be classified into different categories according to various 
criteria. For our puposes it has seemed adequate enough to retain the preliminary 
classification made at the museum when the seals were incorporated with the 
collections. This classification is based primarily on the shape of the bottom- 
plates, but within each such main group a further subdivision according to type 
of handle has been made. Each item has been given an index-number, starting 
with 119 and ending with 262. For some reason the numbers 210-225 have not 
been utilized and the number 209 has been used twice (i.e. 209 and 209A). 
The classification may be summarized in the following way: 


Index nr Shape of bottomplate Type of handle Nr of items 
119-159 Round Lion 41 
160-185 Round “Key”, Loop 26 
186-197 Octagonal 

Hexagonal 

Quadratic 

Oval, Pear shaped “Key”, Lion 12 
198-207 Quadratic “Key”, Lion, Stupa 10 
208-209A, 
226-237 Rectangular Lion 15 
238-259 Rectangular “Key” 

Man, Fish 22 

260-262 Quadratic, 

Rectangular 

(Positive carving) Lion 3 
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Types of handles 


The seals may be classified into eight main groups according to the types and 
motifs of the handles: 


1. TWIN LIONS. Two lions standing on their hind legs, together raising a basket 
(?) over their heads with their front legs. In most cases the heads of the two lions 
are turned in different directions. This motif is well-known from stone lanterns 
made during the period of Unified Silla (660-918), and must have been well- 
known also during the Koryo period. 


2. SITTING or STANDING LION. A lion in a sitting or standing position is a 
fairly common motif in Korean sculptural art from the Kory6 period — be it made 
of stone, bronze or porcelain. Of the 129 seals in our collection no less than 55 
belong to this category. In the overwhelming majority of cases the lion is sitting 
down with its forefeet touching the ground. Several of the lions each have a 
“pearl” in their open mouths, while others have the “pearl” attached to their 
breasts. A few of the lions are technically well executed with considerable 
“realism” and a great deal of detail, while the majority of the 55 items are made 
in a very stylized form — some of them so stylized indeed that in can be 
questioned whether we are dealing with representations of lions at all. 


3. BIRD. This motif probably represents the Phoenix, a symbol commonly met 
with in Korea. In China the Phoenix originally seems to have represented 
“matrimonial alliances” and —in more general terms — “happiness”. On Chinese 
soil the Phoenix also served as a symbol of the Empress, but it may still be 
regarded as just one of the “auspicious symbols”. It is difficult to decide when 
the Phoenix came to Korea, but it seems reasonable to believe that it was 
well-known at least from the period of Unified Silla — a period roughly 
corresponding in time to the Chinese T’ang dynasty, during which the Phoenix 
was already in common use as a decorative pattern. ! 

In Korea the Phoenix was eventually “adopted” by the confucianists and it is still 
used today in the Republic of Korea as the official symbol of the President of 
the Republic. 


4. FISH. The fish is commonly found as a decorative pattern on Korean glazed 
pottery from the Koryo period and on. The wooden “fish drum” was to be found 
aS a common inventory in Buddhist monasteries probably already from the 
period of the Three Kingdoms. An eloquent testimony of the long tradition of 
the fish in Buddhist contexts is the temple Pomosa in KyOngsangnamdo. This 
temple was founded in 678 and the namne means “The Indian Fish Temple’. A 
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mythical animal with the body of a fish and the head of a dragon was also common 
during the Koryo period. This animal was beleived to live in the Yellow Sea, and 
images of this creature were used on roof end-tiles to ward off calamities.’ The 
Carp, which was supposed to be able to turn itself into a dragon, was often used 
as a decorative motif symbolizing the birth of a boy-baby or “great success”. The 
fish motif occurs both as a “sculptured” fish (item nr 122) and as a sub-class of 
Group 8 below (“Key”’-group). 


5. HUMAN FIGURE. The image of a standing man in what might be the attire 
of a monk or an official. Only one item (nr 259). 


6. RING IN LOOP. Handle consisting of a ring attached to the bottom plate by 
a loop. Only one item (nr 181). 


7. STUPA. The shape of this stupa reflects in somewhat stylized form the stone 
stupas from the Stilla and Koryo periods. It is also reminiscent of a sarira bottle. 
Only one item (nr 203). 


8. VERTICAL PLATE. The handles of this large group consist of a plate — of 

varying thicknesses and shapes — vertically attached to the bottomplate. The 

shapes of the handle plates are richly varied and permit classification into several 

sub-groups. For the sake of brevity this group has been labled the “Key”-group 

in the table above. Some of the smaller items seem to have been cast in one piece, 

while the medium- and large sized items have been cast in two pieces, which have 

later been attached to each other. 

This group is divided into the following sub-groups: 

TYPE A: Fish. (Cf. Group 4 above). 

TYPE B: Cloud volute or palmette. 

TYPE C: Mushroom shapes and stylized forms, some of which are possibly 
derived from cloud volutes or palmettes. 

TYPE D: Simple geometrical forms with no obvious connection to any of the 
types above. 


The main shapes classified as types A—-D can be found in Fig. nrs. 1-3. 


Analysis of the seal legends 


The technical quality of the inscriptions on the bottomplates is in some instances 
too poor to permit an interpretation of the legend. In other instances the 
complicated nature of the seal script has simply withstood all attempts to make 
a definite interpretation.’ An additional difficulty in this context is the fact that 
not all of the seal legends contain Chinese characters. In several cases the seal 
legend consists only of more or less stylized religious or auspicious symbols of 
various kinds (swastika, dragon, turtle etc). Some of these “symbols” are 
certainly ultimately derived from Chinese characters, but they have been so 
heavily stylized that they could be said to to be something in between Chinese 
characters and ad hoc symbols. Another group of legends seems to contain 
‘“‘marks” which cannot easily be connected to any Chinese character (eg. nrs 202, 
209 and 226). This type has here been interpreted as a kind of ‘“‘“owner’s marks”, 
possibly used as an “ex libris” in books or in other contexts where the use of 
Chinese characters was not absolutely required. The final type of legend contains 
pictures — in our single case a picture of a human being or a figure from the 
Buddhistic pantheon. 

The seal legends may thus be classified into the following four types. 
A. Chinese character(s). 
B. Symbols. (Swastika. dragon, turtle etc; excessively stylized Chinese char- 

acters) 

C. Owner’s marks. 
D. Pictures. 
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Description of the seals* 


Nr 119 

B: Round ©@37mm_ H: 44mm 

HD: Twin lions. The basket raised by the lions is furnished with a handle 
concomittantly serving as loop for cord. Decorative details partly erased due to 
incrustation. 

L: [1] (?) “longevity”. 


Nr 120 

B: Round ©@27mm_ H: 32 mm 

HD: Twin lions, heavily stylized. 

L: Possibly a variant of the swastiska pattern (cf nrs 128, 134) 


Nr 121 

B: Round ©@32mm_ H: 40 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with a pearl in its mouth. 
L: [2] (?) “Seal”. 


Nr 122 

B: Round ©28mm_ H: 34mm 

HD: A turtle carrying on its back a fish which holds a “pearl” in its mouth. 
Le? 


Nr 123 

B: Round ©@35mm_ H: 36 mm 
HD: Sitting lion with closed mouth. 
L: [3] “Ink”. 


Nr 124 

B: Round ©@28mm_ H: 33 mm 

HD: Probably a lion sitting on a globe and holding a “pearl” between its front 
paws. 

Li 


Nr 125 

B: Round @38mm_ H: 35 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with a “pearl” between its front paws. 
L: [4] “Treasure of the Kim Family”. 
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Nr 126 

B: Round @27mm_ H: 33 mm 
HD: Sitting lion. 

L: [1] “Longevity”. 


Nr 127 

B: Round ©@43mm_ H: 27 mm 

HD: Sitting lion. | 

L: [5 ?] [6] “Treasure of the [Kim?] Family”. 


Nr 128 

B: Round @31mm_ H: 27 mm 

HD: Sitting lion, heavily stylized. 

L: [7] “Dragon” or swastika (or both combined as a kind of pun?) performed in 
the old “seal-style” of Chinese characters. 


Nr 129 

B: Round ©32mm_ H: 26mm 

HD: Sitting lion, heavily stylized. Bottomplate somewhat damaged at the 
edge. 

L: [8] (?) “Star” or [1] (2) “Longevity”. 


Nr 130 

B: Round ©@34mm_ H: 31 mm 

HD: Sitting lion holding a “pearl” in its left front paw. 
Bottomplate somewhat damaged at the edge. 

L: [9] “Seal of the Song Family”. 


Nr 131 

B: Round @37mm_ H: 35 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with a “pearl” in its mouth. 
L: Geometric pattern; < ? 


Nr 132 

B: Round ©34mm_ H: 34mm 

HD: Sitting lion holding a “pearl” between its front paws. The “pearl” is attached 
to the lower part of the lion’s breast. 

L: A swastika enclosed in a geometric “halo”-like pattern with a “stand”. 


Nr 133 
B: Round ©39mm_ H: 38 mm 
HD: Sitting lion with the “pearl” attached to its breast. Heavily stylized. 
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L: [4] “Treasure of the Kim Family”. 


Nr 134 

B: Round ©34mm_ H: 37 mm 
HD: Sitting lion. 

L: [10] “Enlightened mind”’. 


Nr 135 

B: Round ©39mm_ H: 40 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with a strongly protruding “pearl” on its breast. 

L: Possibly a seal-script variant of the character [1] “Longevity” (7?) 


Nr 136 

B: Round ©@32mm_H: 38 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with opened mouth and a “pearl” on its breast. 
L: [11] (?) “Health’’. 


Nr 137 

B: Round ©33mm_ H: 31 mm 

HD: Sitting lion. Heavily stylized. 

L: Possibly [12] “Turtle”, a symbol of long life. 


Nr 138 

B: Round ©34mm_ H: 31 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with a “pearl” in its open mouth. 
L: [1] “Longevity”. 


Nr 139 

B: Round ©37mm_ H: 39 mm 

HD: Lion standing on all four legs. Very heavily stylized. The lion’s tail is 
missing. 

L: A strongly stylized version of the seal script form of the character [7] 
“Dragon”, an auspicious symbol. 


Nr 140 

B: Round ©@34mm_ H: 38 mm 

HD: Sitting lion, heavily stylized. 

L: Geometrical pattern or a strongly stylized version of the seal-script form for 
the character [7] “dragon” (?) 


Nr 141 
B: Round ©33mm_ H: 38 mm 
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HD: Sitting lion with a loop fastened to the head and the middle of the back. 
Decorative cords most probably were attached to these loops. 
L: Possibly a variant of the preceeding pattern (nr 140). 


Nr 142 

B: Round ©36mm_ H: 37 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with a “pearl” in its open mouth. The right front leg damaged 
due to incrustation. 

L: Irregular geometrical pattern (<7). 


Nr 143 

B: Round ©@28mm_ H: 30 mm 

HD: Sitting lion, heavily stylized. Cord-loop attached to the lion’s back. 
L: A swastika. 


Nr 144 

B: Round @©@24mm_ H: 23 mm 

HD: Sitting lion, very heavily stylized. 
L: A swastika. 


Nr 145 

B: Round @28mm_ H: 24mm 
HD: Sitting lion. 

L: [11] “Health”. 


Nr 146 

B: Round @28mm_ H: 22 mm 

HD: Sitting lion, very heavily stylized. 
L: A variant of the swastika pattern. 


Nr 147 

B: Round ©29mm_ H: 26mm 

HD: Sitting lion, heavily stylized with exceptionally long and slender legs. The 
edge of the bottomplate partly damaged. 

L: Geometrical pattern similar to nr 140. 


Nr 148 

B: Round ©@36mm_ H: 34mm 

HD: Sitting lion with a “pearl” attached to its breast. Cordloop attached to the 
lion’s head and upper part of back. 

L: Geometrical pattern, similar to nr 149. The pattern possibly signifies a turtle, 
a common symbol of long life. 
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Nr 149 

B: Round ©27mm_ H: 25 mm 

HD: Sitting lion. 

L: Geometrical pattern, similar to nr 148. 


Nr 150 

B: Round ©@33mm_ H: 20 mm 

HD: Sitting lion; so heavily stylized that the animal’s body has been made flat. 
The head is missing due to damage. 

L: Geometrical pattern possibly signifying a turtle — a common symbol of long 
life. 


Nr 151 

B: Round ©@35mm_ H: 28 mm 

HD: Sitting lion. The lion appears to have its mouth open, but this impression 
may be due to damage to the lower part of the lion’s head. 

L: [13] “Seal of the Pak Family”. 


Nr 152 

B: Round ©35mm_H: 34mm 

HD: Sitting lion with a “pearl” in its mouth. Very heavily stylized, with long 
slender front legs and flat broad hindlegs decorated with transverse stripes. A 
small globe (=?) is attached to the upper right part of the animal’s back. 

L: Irregular geometrical pattern, the origin and signification of which remains 
unclear.° 


Nr 153 

B: Round ©@35mm_ H: 27 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with an unproportionally large head. Heavily stylized. 
L: Geometrical pattern representing a turtle (7). 


Nr 154 

B: Round ©37mm_ H: 28 mm 

HD: Sitting lion; so heavily stylized that it almost looks like a frog. 
L: (11] (2) “Health”. 


Nr 155 

B: Round ©@40mm_H: 40 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with a clearly protruding “pearl” on its breast. 

L: [14] “Ointment, plaster” (as a symbol of “health” or “longevity”’?). 
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Nr 156 

B: Round ©30mm_ H: 35 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with long slender legs. Cord-loop attached to the animal’s 
head. 

L: The family name [15] Chon [or [5] Kim?) inscribed in a ring consisting of seven 
oval spaces. This pattern may represent the seven stars of the Big Dipper (Ursa 
Major). 


Nr 157 

B: Round @37mm_ H: 43 mm 

HD: Lion in crouching position. The animal has strongly accentuated eyes and 
nose and a goat-style beard. 

L: A very stylized seal-script form of the character [7] “Dragon”. 


Nr 158 

B: Round ©39mm_ H: 40 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with a “pearl” in its mouth. Except for the head the animal is 
heavily stylized. Ca 10 mm of the edge of the bottomplate has been dam- 
aged. 

L: A regular geometrical pattern which might be interpreted as a variant of the 
swastika pattern. Another — but less probable — interpretation is that this pattern 
is derived from the seal script form of the character [16] “Happiness”. 


Nr 159 

B: Round ©@36mm_ H: 18 mm 

HD: Sitting lion. Heavily stylized with flat body. Due to damage the head and 
the upper part of the back are missing. 

L: [17] “Longevity, Happiness, Health and Peace”’. 


Nr 160 

B: Round ©@27mm_ H: 144 mm 

HD: Type C:k. 

L: [18] “To wnite; to record”. The engraving of the character is defective, placing 
the “tree” radical on the right side of the character instead of on the left. This 
type of seal was obviously used to seal off letters. 


Nr 161 

B: Round ©33mm_ H: 12 mm 

HD: Type D:d | 

L: Another variant of the “turtle” pattern. 
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Nr 162 

B: Round ©@30mm_ H: 27 mm 

HD: Type C:a 

L: A somewhat distorted version of the character [19] ‘“Han’(family name). 


Nr 163 

B: Round ©28mm_ H: 27 mm 

HD: Type C:b. On the top side of the bottomplate a wave-pattern has been 
chased into the metal around the edge. The larger areas to the left and nght of 
the handle’s longitudinal axis are filled with large wave patterns, while the 
remaining smaller areas are filled with small circles. 

L: [20] “Ye” (Family name). 


Nr 164 

B: Round ©@33mm_ H: 27 mm 
HD: Type B:a. 

L: Possibly a variant of the seal script for [1] “Longevity”. 
Nr 165 

B: Round ©@34mm_ H: 28 mm 
HD: Type B:a. 

L: [?] [21] “Treasure of Mr [?]”. 
Nr 166 

B: Round ©25mm_H: 32 mm 
HD: Type B:a. 


L: Most probably the character [22] ‘“‘seal(ed)” 1s intended. However, it would 
appear that the seal by mistake has been manufactured so as to produce a 
reversed imprint. 


Nr 167 

B: Round ©@28mm_ H: 14 mm 
HD: Type Dia. 

L: [23] (?) [24] “The Im(?) Family” 


Nr 168 

B: Round @©@40mm_ H: 13 mm 

HD: Type D:b. On the top side of the bottomplate decorations in the form of a 
wave pattern are chased into the metal around the edge (cf nr 163), and there is 
a fish pattern in the field along one of the sides of the handle. 

L: Irregular geometrical pattern (<?; turtle?) 
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Nr 169 

B: Round ©30mm _ H: 9mm 

HD: Type D:a, somewhat damaged. The bottomplate is damaged at several 
places along the edge. 

L: [25] “Seal of the Kim Family”. 


Nr 170 

B: Round @2!1mm_ H: 23 mm 
HD: Type C:d. 

L: [26] “Choéng” (Family name). 


Nr 171 

B: Round ©25mm_ H: 25 mm 
HD: Type C:f. 

L: (27] “The Kim Family”. 


Nr 172 

B Round ©@30mm_ H: 22 mm 

HD: Type C:g. A piece (ca 25 mm long) of the bottomplate has been broken off 
and then re-attached to its former position. 

L: Illegible. 


Nr 173 

B: Round @27mm_ H: 10mm 

HD: Type Dc. 

L: [18] “To write, to record”. As in the case of nr 160, this character is also 
defectively engraved. 


Nr 174 

B: Round ©36mm_ H: 13 mm 
HD: Type D:d. 

L: [28] “The Song Family”. 


Nr 175 

B: Round ©@36mm_ H: 20 mm 

HD: Type B:a. 

L: [29] “The village school of the Tong Family”. 


Nr 176 
B: Round ©@32mm_ H: 28 mm 
HD: Type B:a. 
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L: A geometrical pattern, possibly derived from the seal script form of the 
character [1] “Longevity”. 


Nr 177 

B: Round ©32mm_ H: 35 mm 

HD: Type B:f. | 

L: A messy inscription where all the elements seem to be reversed. Most 
probably the character [26] “Chong” (Family name) is intended. 


Nr 178 

B: Round ©35mm_ H: 31 mm 

HD: Type B:g. 

L: Another example of a reversed inscription: [30] “The Yi family”. 


Nr 179 

B: Round ©@32mm_ H: 24 mm 

HD: Type C:i. A piece of the body of the handle has been broken off. 
L: A geometrical pattern (<?); (derived from [1] “Longevity’’?) 


Nr 180 

B: Round ©33mm_ H: 32 mm 

HD: Type B:h. 

L: Possibly a variant of the seal-script form of [1] “Longevity”. 


Nr 181 

B: Round ©35mm_ H: 17 mm 

HD: A ring in a loop which Is attached to the top side of the bottom plate. The 
surface of the ring 1s milled. 

L: Characters in seal-script. The inscription is worn out and illegible. 


Nr 182 

B: Round ©28mm_sH: 38 mm 

HD: Type B:b. 

L: Irregular pattern, possibly containing the character “Chon” (family name) or 
[S} “Kim” (Family name). 


Nr 183 

B: Round @27mm_ H: 30 mm 
HD: Type Bia. 

L: (31) “The Chu Family”. 
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Nr 184 

B: Round ©@28mm_ H: 24 mm 
HD: Type C:e. 

L: Illegible. 


Nr 185 

B: Round ©30mm H:9mm 

HD: Too seriously damaged to allow any classification. 

L: Possibly a stylized swastika. Due to the frail condition of the metal it has not 
been possible to make an imprint of this seal legend. 


Nr 186 

B: Octag. ©33mm_ H: 50 mm 

HD: Twin lions lifting a basket. A handle is attached to the top of the basket. 
(Cf nrs 119 and 120). The animals are heavily stylized and lack all sculptural 
details. 

L? 


Nr 187 

B: Octag. ©39mm_ H: 38 mm 

HD: Twin lions with their heads turned in opposite directions raising a basket 
which is now missing. Between the lions there are two animals — probably 
monkies — each facing away from the lions. The tail of one of the monkies is 
broken. 

L: ? 


Nr 188 

B: Octag. ©40mm_ H: 41 mm 

HD: Bird (Phoenix) with wings and tail-feathers bent towards the head. Cord- 
loop is attached behind the head. 

L: [32] “Treasure of the Pak Family”. 


Nr 189 

B: Octagz. ©39mm_ H: 40 mm 

HD: Sitting lion. 

L: Geometrical pattern, possibly signifying “Turtle”. 


Nr 190 

B: Octag. ©38mm H: 29mm 
HD: Type C:}. 

| sae, 
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Nr 191 

B: Octag. ©31mm_ H: 31 mm 
HD: Type B:c. 

j aes 


Nr 192 

B: Hexag. ©24mm_ H: 11 mm 
HD: Missing. 

L: Illegible. 


Nr 193 

B: Quadr. S: 25x25mm_ H: 10 mm 

HD: Has never been equipped with handle. 
L: [33] “A spring”. 


Nr 194 

B: Oval @ 28 mm (longest measure) H: 13 mm 
HD: Type D:e. 

L: [34] “sealed (and sent)”. 


Nr 195 

B: Oval @ 23 mm (longest measure) H: 13 mm 
HD: Type D:f. 

L: [22] “Sealed”. 


Nr 196 

B: Pearshaped © 19 mm (longest measure) H: 15 mm 

HD: Type C:m. 

L: [35] “Great”. This could possibly be connected with [36] which constituted 
another name for the [37] Songgyun’gwan, the Confucian university, established 
in Seoul in 1398. If this connection is correct the seal belongs to the Choson 
period (1392-1910). 


Nr 197 

B: Quadr. S: 30x23 mm H: 32 mm 

HD: Sitting lion. Heavily stylized with unproportionally long and slender front 
legs. 

| Bae 


Nr 198 
B: Quadr. S: 24x24mm_ H: 35 mm 
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HD: Unicorn with its tail rolled up. Cord-loop attached to the animal’s back. The 
front edge of the bottom plate damaged. Heavily incrusted. 
L: A swastika. 


Nr 199 

B: Quadr. S: 30x30 mm _ H: 35 mm 

HD: Two heavily stylized lions with their backs turned to each other and each 
with a “pearl” in its mouth. Cord-loop attached to the heads of the animals. 
L: A swastika. 


Nr 200 

B: Quadr. S: 25x27 mm_ H: 29 mm 

HD: Sitting lion. Heavily stylized with unproportionally long front legs. 

L: The legend 1s difficult to analyse, but could possibly be interpreted as a 
geometrical pattern alluding to the basic shapes ot the han‘gul letters. If this is 
correct the seal can be dated no earlier than mid 15th century. This interpretation, 
however, 1S very tentative. 


Nr 201 
B: Quadr. S: 34x34mm_ H: 17 mm 
HD: Type D:e. 


L: [38] “The book Collection of P’yénggang”. The last two characters (p’ydng- 
gang) may be interpreted either as a place name or as the Japanese name 
Hirayasu. The P’ydénggang district in the NW part of the Kangwon Province was 
called Kangp’yong during the Silla period, but during the Koryo period (1018) 
the name was changed to P’yénggang.° 


Nr 202 
B: Quadr. S: 28x27 mm_ H: 25 mm 
HD: Type D:f. 


L: A pattern of uncertain meaning. This seal was obviously used as a neutral 
owner’s mark. The tree-like pattern to the left and right resembles the “tree-pat- 
tern” found in the designs of the Royal crowns of Silla. This pattern has many 
parallels on the Asian continent and A. Novgorodova has interpreted it as a 
representation of the “Ur-Mutter” (mater’ praroditel’nitsa).’ (cf nrs 209 and 
226) 


Nr 203 

B: Quadr. S: 21x22 mm_ H: 18 mm 

HD: Stupa consisting of two round sections. 
L: Illegible. 
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Nr 204 

B: Quadr. S: 21x18 mm_ H: 30 mm 
HD: Type C:p. 

L: A swastika. 


Nr 205 ; 

B: Quadr. S: 21x20 mm_ H: 22 mm 
HD: Type D:g. 

L: [39] “Treasure”. 


Nr 206 

B: Quadr. S: 21x20 mm_ H: 13 mm 
HD: Type C:c. 

L: [39] “Treasure”. 


Nr 207 

B: Quadr. S: 21x20 mm_ H: 12 mm 
HD: Type D:h. 

L: [39] “Treasure”. 


Nr 208 

B: Rect. S: 38x30 mm_ H: 50 mm 
HD: Twin lions standing on their hindlegs each with its head turned to the left 
and raising a basket above their heads with their front legs. Very incrusted. In 
spite of the substantial size of the handle very few sculptural details are 
visible. 

L: A variant of the seal script form for [1] “Longevity”. 


Nr 209 

B: Rect. S: 32x28 mm H 27 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with a thin almost flat body and long slender front legs. The lion 
probably holds a “pearl” in its mouth. 

L: The “tree-pattern” repeated three times. Cf nr 202. 


Nr 209 A 

B: Rect. S: 23x19mm_ H: 30 mm 

HD: Sitting lion. The open mouth behind the closed teeth served as a hole for 
a cord. 

L: A pattern similar to nr 140 (“Dragon’’?). 


Nr 226 
B: Rect. S: 33x28 mm_ H: 34 mm 
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HD: Sitting lion, heavily stylized with unproportionally long and slender front 
legs. The open mouth behind the closed teeth served as a hole for a cord. 

L: Irregular pattern of uncertain meaning containing the “tree-pattern’”’. Cf nrs 
202 and 209. 


Nr 227 

B: Rect. S: 32x21 mm_ H: 36 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with its left front leg raised. The character “Up” is engraved in 
one of the corners on top of bottom plate. 

Li? 


Nr 228 

B: Rect. S: 136x133 mm_ H: 34 mm 

HD: Lion standing with its hindlegs slightly bent and the head turned heavily 
backwards towards the left. The open mouth and the closed teeth form an 
opening for a cord. 

L: ? 


Nr 229 

B: Rect. S: 28x22 mm_ H: 36 mm 

HD: Sitting lion. The open mouth and the closed teeth form an opening for the 
cord. 

ee 


Nr 230 

B: Rect. S: 42x25 mm_ H: 36 mm 

HD: Sitting lion. Clearly visible mane-decor around the animal’s neck. 

L: Probably [40] “Longevity” with the first character substituted by a swasti- 
ka. 


Nr 231 

B: Rect. S: 47x32 mm_ H: 29 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with unproportionally long and slender front legs. Grooved 
decor on the animal's sides and back. The cord-loop is fastened to the animal’s 
head and back. 

L: Probably a swastika pattern with the four fields divided geometrically in four 
different ways. 


Nr 232 
B: Rect. S: 24x21 mm_ H: 29 mm 
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HD: Sitting lion with a “pearl” in its mouth. Strongly stylized with flat body and 
unproportionally long and slender front legs. Cord-loop fastened to the animal's 
head. 

L: [7] [?] (°] [39] “Treasure of ? ? ?” 


Nr 233 

B: Rect. S: 32x27 mm_ H: 31 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with a “pearl” in its mouth. Heavily stylized with flat body and 
unproportionally long and slender front leg(s). The right front leg 1s missing, as 
well as a 3 mm long piece in the middle of the front leg. 

i? 


Nr 234 

B: Rect. S: 26x21 mm_ H: 21 mm 

B: Sitting lion with long, slender and heavily bent front legs. The open mouth 
behind the closed teeth served as a hole for a cord. 

We 


Nr 235 

B: Rect. S: 25x21 mm_ H: 28 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with a “pearl” in its mouth. The body is fairly flat and the thin 
metal has been bent downwards at the sides in order to indicate the volume of 
the body. The tail (?) is bent and fastened at the animal’s head in order to form 
a cord-loop. 

L: The characters [41] ‘Great’ arranged within a square, which — if it is taken 
as one character —1s reminiscent of the character “Country”. Perhaps the legend 
should be understood as a rebus and interpreted as “A Great Country”? 


Nr 236 

B: Rect. S:21xl6mm_ H: 24 mm 

HD: Sitting lion, cast in one piece. Rounded forms lacking clear sculptural 
details. The space between the front- and hindlegs obviously intended to 
accomodate a cord. 

L: [42] “Pleasure” 


Nr 237 

B: Rect. S: 21x20 mm H: 25 mm 

HD: A fish with its head upwards and standing on the slightly bent tail, which 
is attached to the bottomplate. The fish is supported on each side by a rounded 
plate, which together with the fish creates the contours of a frog. However, the 
clearly sculptured fish-tail makes it clear that the animal is really a fish. Perhaps 
a kind of “optic pun” was intended? (Type A:d) 
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L: [43] “Spirit”. The seal seems to have been used as a “charm” to ward off evil 
spirits and calamity. 


Nr 238 

B: Rect. S: 27x20 mm_ H: 26 mm 

HD: Type C:q. Parts of the handle are missing. 

L: The legend is almost illegible and the inscription was probably defect from 
the beginning. Since the first character is obviously [15] (or [5] ?) “Chon” (or 
‘*Kim’’?), a good guess would be that the second character is [24] “Family”, thus 
giving the legend “Chon (or: Kim) Family”. 


Nr 239 

B: Rect. S: 32x27 mm_ H: 26 mm 
HD: Type B:d. 

| aeet 

Nr 240 

B: Rect. S: 26x23 mm_ H: 33 mm 
HD: Type B:e. 

L: A geometric pattern <? 

Nr 241 

B: Rect. S: 27x21 mm_ H: 29 mm 
HD: Type B:b. 


L: Pattern of unclear origin. Possibly another “owner’s mark”, and therefore not 
necessarily ultimately derived from any chinese character. 


Nr 242 

B: Rect. S: 23x17 mm_ H: 20 mm 
HD: Type C:h. 

L: [22] “Sealed’’. 

Nr 243 

B: Rect. S: 30x17 mm_ H: 2! mm 
HD: Type B:h. 

L: ? 

Nr 244 

B: Rect. S: 35x30 mm_ H: 22 mm 
HD: Type C:n. 


L: [44] “Respectfully sealed”. 
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Nr 245 

B: Rect. S: 28x16mm_ H: 13 mm 
HD: Type C:o. 

L: [45] “Sealed” or “Sealed letter’. 


Nr 246 : 

B: Rect. S: 26x17 mm_ H: 15 mm 

HD: Type D:f. 

L: [46] “Mr Yi’. The seal produces a reversed imprint. 
Nr 247 

B: Rect. S: 27x20 mm_ H: 11 mm 

HD: Type D:F. 


L: [7] “Dragon”. 


Nr 248 

B: Rect. S: 29x22 mm H:3 mm 

HD: Handle missing. The bottomplate and the handle (now missing) appear to 
have been manufactured separately, since no fracture can be noted on the 
bottomplate in the area where the handle was once fastened. The bottomplate 
at some places shows traces of filing. 

L: Possibly a variant of the seal-script form for [1] “Longevity”. 


Nr 249 

B: Rect. S: 26x23 mm_ H: 18 mm 

HD: Type D:i. A small piece is missing from the upper corner of the handle. 
L: [47] “Lady”. 


Nr 250 
B: Rect. S:22xl6mm_ H: 17 mm 
HD: Type D:). 


L: A picture of a human figure (a woman7?). It is quite possible that the picture 
is meant to represent a figure from the Buddhist pantheon (Maytreya?). 


Nr 251 
B: Rect. S: 26x18 mm_ H: 16 mm 
HD: Type C:1. 


L: The inscription is defect, but seems to contain the character [22] 
“Sealed”. 


Nr 252 
B: Rect. S: 24x15 mm _ H: 12 mm 
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HD: Type D:1. 
L: [45] “Sealed” or ‘Sealed letter’. 


Nr 253 
B: Rect. S: 28x24 mm _ H: 10 mm 
HD: Type Da. 


L: A variant of the swastika pattern. 


Nr 254 
B: Quadr. S: 19x18 mm _ H: 10 mm 
HD: Type D:j. 


Nr 255 

B: Rect. S: 33x22 mm_ H: 28 mm 

HD: A fish lying on the bottomplate to which its belly is attached. The tail is bent 
upwards at a right angle. In the middle of the body of the fish is a hole for 
attaching a cord. (Type A:a). 

Le? 


Nr 256 

B: Rect. S: 25x21 mm_ H: 32 mm 

HD: A fish with its tail bent upwards and its head, which is not clearly marked 
in the decor, attached to the bottomplate. The fish-shaped handle-plate is 
decorated with grooves, which at the main surface of the body form a chequered 
pattern. 

L: [48] “Wealth”. 


Nr 257 

B: Rect. S: 22xl11lmm_ H: 36 mm 

HD: A fish with its tail bent upward forward and with its head, which is also bent 
forward, attached to the bottomplate. The eyes are represented by a small hole, 
while a larger hole at the top of the handle was obviously intended to accomodate 
a cord. The fish is decorated with the same type of grooved chequered pattern 
as the preceeding item (nr 256). 

L: [48] “Wealth”. 


Nr 258 

B: Rect. S: 28x22 mm_ H: 38 mm 
HD: Same type as nr 257. 

L: [48] “Wealth”. 
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Nr 259 

B: Rect. S: 20x18 mm _ H: 27 mm 

HD: The figure of a standing man carrying a bowl (?) between his hands. The 
man is wearing trousers and a long jacket or coat with slits at the sides and acollar 
of the type which is still seen on traditional Korean clothes. The man also seems 
to wear a hat, the detailed form of which is difficult to discern. The fact that the 
man seems to be holding a bowl would seem to support the interpretation that 
the figure represents a Buddhist monk rather than some kind of a secular 
official. 

L: [22] “Sealed”. 


Nr 260 

B: Rect. S: 29x24 mm_ H: 30 mm 

HD: Sitting lion. The open mouth behind the closed teeth served as a hole for 
a cord. The sculptural details of the animal’s head are difficult to discern, partly 
due to the poor quality of the casting and partly due to heavy incrustation. A 2 
mm long piece of the right front leg is missing — a defect which may have 
appeared already at the time of casting. 

L: ? The imprint is negative. 


Nr 261 

B: Rect. S: 27x21 mm_ H: 29 mm 

HD: Sitting lion with a “pearl” in its mouth. The front legs are very long and 
slender. 

L: Most probably a variant of the character [48] “Wealth”. 


Nr 262 
B: Rect. S: 25x17 mm_ H: 13 mm 
HD: Type D:i. 


L: ? The imprint is negative. 


NOTES 


Cf. B. Gyllensvard, T’ang Gold and Silver (BMFEA 1957, p. 98 ff). 
Cf. Choi Sunu, 5000 Years of Korean Art, Seoul 1979, p. 109. 


For valuable help rendered in deciphering the seal legends the author wishes to express his gratitude to 
Mr Kwon Yang-sop and Mr Chang Tae-won, both at the Kyujanggak Library, Seoul National Univer- 
sity. 


The following abbreviations and signs have been used: B = Bottomplate; @ = Diameter; H = Height; 
S = Size: L = Legend; Quadr. = Quadratic; Rect. = Rectangular; Hexag. = Hexagonal; Octag. = Oc- 
tagonal; < = Derived from; ? = Not understood; a number within square brackets refers to the appended 
list of Chinese characters. 


It has been suggested to the author that the two circles in the upper part of the legend represent a pair of 
spectacles, which in their turn would signify “old age” > “long life’. (The lower part of the legend remains 
without plausible explanation.) If this interpretation is upheld, the seal must be dated fairly late — way 
into the Choson-period (1392-1910), and probably not earlier than the 17th century, when spectacles can 
be expected to have been more widely known in Korea. Cf. J. Needham, Science and Civilization in China, 
Vol. 4:1, Cambridge 1962, p. 118 ff, and Chon Sang-un, Han’guk kwahak kisul sa, Seoul 1983, p. 155. 


Cf. Yi Hong-sik, Kuksa tae sajon, Seoul 1971, p. 1620. 


Cf. E.A. Novgorodova, Mir petroglifov Mongolii, Moskva 1984, p. 45 ff. 
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FIGURES 


Figure 1- 3. Type of handles (Profiles). 
Figure 4-14. Seal legends. 
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MANCHU PRINTED BOOKS IN THE 
ROYAL LIBRARY IN STOCKHOLM 


(Continued) 
by 
John Rohnstr6m 


In this Bulletin (No. 44, 1972, pp. 133-138) we presented the small collection of 
Manchu printed books (nine items), which had been preserved in the Royal 
Library in Stockholm since the beginning of this century — some of them even 
since mid-18th century.” 

Around 1975 some ten additional Manchu books were acquired (purchased 
from Kegan Paul in London). The provenance is uncertain in most cases; some 
of the books were reported to have belonged to the late Lionel Giles (1875-1958). 
The original collection is found in the library under the shelf number “Ma. 1-9” 
(cf. Bulletin No. 44), and the new items, listed below, continue the numbering: 
“Ma. 10-21”. 

As regards the cataloguing of the new items, the same reservations as 
mentioned in connection with the old ones are still valid: the difficulties in 
identifying them bibliographically, especially when it comes to different editions 
of the same work, are still the same — in spite of many new and excellent 
bibliographical sources — as the books themselves often provide very little 
information. They are all wood-block prints (xylographs), and they all seem to 
date from the 18th or 19th century, except for one facsimile edition dated 1930; 
they are all produced in the Ch’ ing capital (Peking), which — if mentioned at all 
— is called Ching-tu. 

The transliteration system applied for Chinese is Wade-Giles, which was used 
in the Royal Library up to 1980, and for Manchu the one mostly used in the 
linguistic literature (e.g. in Hauer’s Worterbuch), with one exception: for the 
vowel @ — as belonging to the “hard series” — we have preferred 6 to the U 
mostly“used. 

For the bibliographical sources, see below, p. 131. 


10. Sy Su ji ju. Szu-shu chi chu [1). (Title page.) Central column of title page: 
Man Han tzu ho pi [2]. The Four books in Manchu and Chinese, with 
collected commentaries by Chu Hsi [3]. 13 ts’é in 2 t’ao. Running titles in 
central columns of the ts’é: successive titles of the Four books; in t’ao 1: 
Ta-hstieh (ts’é 1), Chung-yung (2), Lun-yii (3-6); in t’ao 2: Méng-tzu (ts’é 
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11. 
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1-7) [4]. Ts’é 1 incipit: Dai hiyo jang giot stoi. Ta-hstieh chang chii hsii (5). 
Printed face: 150 x 220 mm. Main text in 12 columns (6 Manchu, 6 Chinese) 
per page (half folio), in the commentaries doubled, in smaller type. Preface 
signed (fol. 7 v.) Chu Hsi and dated Ch’un-hsi chi-yu (= 1189)”. Title page 
gives the publishing firm as Wén-kuang-t’ang [6]. Edition difficult to date; 
probably late 18th or early 19th century. The printing is somewhat uneven, 
in some places faint. (Pl. 1.) 


Cf.: Simon-Nelson, II.52.B. — Toyo Bunko No. 253 (evidently the same ed.). — Tenri 1955 
No. 24 and 1985 No. 47 (the Tao-kuang ed.). — MOollendorff No. 51. 


Ajige taciko be acabufi suhe bithe. (Title on ts’é labels 2—4 and, running, in 
central column.) The Lesser learning with collected commentaries: Manchu 
translation of Chu Hsi’s Hsiao-hstieh [7] with Ch’én Hsiian’s [8] commen- 
tary and preface by the Emperor. Incipit: (Han-i araha) Ajige taciko bithei 
sioi. Title and text in Manchu only. Ts’é 1-4 + 1, ina t’ao: 1-4 contain the 
Lesser learning in 6 fiyelen (hui); the extra ts’é contains Hsiao-ching [9], 
Manchu: Hiyoo ging (see No. 12). Printed face: 165 x 205 mm. Main text 
in 7 columns per page (half folio), in the commentary doubled, in smaller 
type. Preface dated (fol. 4 v.) Yung-chéng 5 (= 1728) ». Could possibly be 
a later reprint. Printing attractive, with slender letters but very thin and 
fragile paper. 


Cf.: Simon-Nelson, I1.56.B — Gimm No. 6. — Fuchs 1966, Anh. No. 31 (bilingual ed.). — 
Toyo Bunko No. 443-444. — Tenri 1955 No. | and 1985 No. 54. — Peiping 193.6 and 193.2 
— Klaproth, p. 140 f. 


. Hiyoo ging be acabufi suhe bithe. (Title on ist page of main text.) 


Hsiao-ching [9] (‘Filial piety’) in Manchu translation (text and commen- 
tary). Manchu only. | ts’é in a t’ao. Identical — evidently the same block 
— with the extra ts’é in No. 11, but clearer printing on much better paper. 
Hand-written notes (corrections) pasted on pages, passim. Hand-written 
title on cover: Hsiao-ching. 


Cf.: Peiping 193.2. — Toyo Bunko No. 444. — See also preceding entry. 


. Manju nikan hergen kamciha Sing li bithe. Man-Han ho-pi Hsing-li [10]. 


(Title page and ts’é labels.) The Hsing-li (“Human nature and universal 
principles”) in Manchu and Chinese. Ts’é 1-4 in a t’ao. “A collection of 
extracts from three works on hsing-l1 philosophy: T’ai-chi t’u-shuo, T’ung- 
shu, and Hsi-ming” [11] (Simon-Nelson). Printed face: 135 x189 mm. 12 
columns (6 Manchu, 6 Chinese) per page (half folio). Preface dated (fol. 3 
v.) Yung-chéng 10, corresponding to date on title page: Yung-chéng jén-tzt 


14. 


15. 


(= 1732). Seems to be identical with the copy listed in Simon-Nelson, but 
for the printing office, which in our copy is given as Yung-k’uei-chai [12]. 
In ts’é 1 some hand-written notes. (PI. 2.) 


Cf.: Simon-Nelson, II.62 (different printer). — Modllendorff No. 83. — About Hsing-li 
philosophy, see Wylie, p. 85 f. 


Man-Han ching-wén ch’éng-yid [13]. Manju nikan ging bithei toktoho gisun. 
(Title page.) A collection of set phrases from the classical texts in Chinese 
and Manchu. Ts’é 1-4 in a t’ao. Labels on the ts’é bear successive titles of 
the Classics: Shu-ching (ts’é 1-2), I-ching (3), and Shih-ching (4) [14]. 
Printed in the Chinese way (right to left). Printed face: 150 x 108 mm. 10 
columns per page (half folio): Manchu above, Chinese below; occasionally 
two columns in smaller type replace one in ordinary type. Preface signed 
(fol. 3 r.) Tung-chia Ming-to [15] Dunggiya Mingdo). Date on title page: 
Ch’ien-lung 2 (= 1737). Legends on title page inform that Ming-to of the 
Tung-chia clan has published the Shu-, I-, and Shih-ching, and that Li-chi 
[16] will follow; the blocks are said to be preserved in the Wén-jui-t’ang [17]. 
In ts’é 4 frequent hand-written corrections in the Manchu text. Probably 
edition of 1737. Fairly good and clear printing. (Pl. 2.) 


Cf.: Simon-Nelson, II.22. — Fuchs 1966, Anh. No. 99 — Toyo Bunko No. 305-307. — Fuchs 
1936, p. 76 f., No. 7”. — Klaproth, p. 141: IV. 


[Chou-I. Jeo gurun-i Jijungge nomun. | No title page. Running title in central 
column: Chou-I [19]. Incipit: (Han-1 araha) Ubaliyambuha Jujungge nomun-1 
Sutucin. (Yu-chih) Fan-1 I-ching hsii (20). The Manchu-Chinese version of 
the I-ching (“Book of changes’’) with preface of the Emperor”. Ts’é 1-4 in 
a t’ao. Printed face: 139 x 190 mm. 12 columns (6 Manchu, 6 Chinese) per 
page (half folio). Occasionally two columns in smaller type replace one in 
ordinary type. Preface dated (fol. 7 v.) Ch’ien-lung 30 (= 1765). Probably 
edition of that year. Printing clear and attractive, with slender letters and 
characters. Paper very thin and fragile; copy in rather poor condition. 

(Pl. 3.) 


Cf.: Simon-Nelson, I1.43.A. — Fuchs 1966, Anh. No. 1. — Toyo Bunko No. 231. —Giles, 
G.26-27. — MOllendorff No. 55. 


. Manju-i yargiyan kooli. Man-chou shih-lu [21]. Manfu-yin tinen maqad® 


gauli. (Titles on ts’é labels, in Manchu, Chinese, and Mongolian.) “Truthful 
notes from the history of the Manchu dynasty”; official edition of Nurhaci’s 
biography, with illustrations by Mén Ying-chao [22]. Ts’é 1-8 in | t’ao. 
Printed face: 175 x 270 mm. Main text in Chinese (8 columns per page, half 
folio); illustration captions in Manchu, Chinese, and Mongolian. Colophon: 
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Chung-hua min-kuo 19 (= 1930). Facsimile (original size), made from the 
1781 edition in Chinese — the Mukden copy, one of the three preserved to 
this day. Of the editio princeps of 1635 no extant copy seems to be 
known. (Pl. 4.) 


Cf.: Simon-Nelson, 111.36.C. — Tenri 1985 No. 267. — Fuchs 1936, p. 62 ff. (58-71.) 


17. Ajige jusel gisuren-i bithe. Hsiao-érh yu [23]. (Title page.) ““Book of talks 
for little children’; these precepts for youth would seem to be a translation 
and revision, made by the prince Hsi-én [24] (of the Manchu dynasty) of an‘ 
ancient work with the same Chinese title. 1 ts’é in a t’ao. Printed face: 
148 x 203 mm. Text in Manchu and Chinese, 6 columns (3 Manchu, 3 
Chinese) per page (half folio). The preface is dated (fol. 6 v.) Tao-kuang i-szt 
(= 1845). Title page gives Chti-chén-t’ang [25] as publisher. Possibly a later 
reprint. Copy in fairly good condition. (Pl. 5.) 


Cf.: Simon-Nelson, II.135.A-—B. — Toyo Bunko No. 464. — Fuchs 1936, p. 26 f. 


18. [Jalan de ulhibure oyonggo gisun. Hsing-shih yao-yen.| Ubaliyambuha Jalan 
de ulhibure oyonggo gisun-1 bithe. Fan-1 Hsing-shih yao-yen [26]. “Book of 
the essential words awakening the world, with translation (Manchu and 
Chinese)’. A translation by Méng Pao [27] of Hé-su’s [28] Manchu work of 
1704, this is, according to Fuchs 1936 (p. 25 ff.), an abbreviated extract from 
several earlier works, among which the preceding one (No. 17) in this 
collection, No. 8 in the original one (see this Bulletin, No. 44), and a Ming 
work by Lii K’un [29] with the same Chinese title. Ts’é 1—4 in | t’ao. Printed 
face: 140 x 188 mm. 10 columns (5 Manchu, 5 Chinese) per page (half folio). 
With preface dated (fol. 6 v.) T’ung-chih 6 (= 1867) this edition seems to be 
of that year. 


Cf.: Simon-Nelson, II.136.A—B. —Gimm No. 8. — Fuchs 1966, Anh. No. 32. —Toyo Bunko 
No. 459 (ed. of 1876). — Fuchs 1936, p. 25 ff. — Peiping No. 195. — Laufer No. 47. — 
Mollendorff No. 116. 


19 A. Holaha suduri-i Sosohon be leolehe bithe. Tu-shih-lun ltieh [30]. (Title 
page and chian labels.) “Book discussing the outline of histories read”, this 
collection of short historical essays was compiled by Tu-chao [31]”, trans- 
lated by Ch’ing-ching-chai [33] and published by Hsing-té [34] (Sing-de). 
Manchu and Chinese. Ts’é I-2 in a t’ao. Printed face: 143 x 208 mm. 12 
columns (6 Manchu, 6 Chinese) per page (half folio). First preface dated (fol. 
2 v.) Tao-kuang chi-yu (= 1849), the second one (fol. 4 v.) Yung-chéng 
kéng-hsii (= 1730"). Edition of 1849. Title page gives the printing firm as 
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San-huai-t’ang [35]. (Pl. 5.) 


19 B. Another copy, on inferior paper, more closely trimmed, and with less 


20. 


2h. 


careful printing. Title page missing. Provenance unknown; though not listed 
neither in A. Strindberg’s, nor in H. Svanberg’s hand-written catalogues (of 
1879 and 1915 respectively). This volume would seem to have been in the 
library since the latter half of the 19th century. 


Cf.: Simon-Nelson, II.93.A. — Fuchs 1966, Anh. No. 41. — Toyo Bunko No. 343. — 
Mollendorff No. 167. 


[Manju gisun-1 untuhun hergen-i temgetu jorin bithe. Ch’ing-wén hst-tzu 
chih-nan pien.| Dasame foloho manju gisun-i untuhun hergen-i temgetu jorin 
bithe. Ch’ung-k’o Ch’ing-wén hsii-tzi. chih-nan pien [36]. (Title page with 
Chinese title in the “Minor Seal” script.) “Guide-book to auxiliary syllables 
of the Manchu language, carved anew”: explanation in Chinese of postpo- 
sitions and terminations in Manchu, the work of a Mongol named Wan-fu 
[37] (1st preface, fol. 4 v.); 2nd preface signed Féng-shan [38] (fol. 3 v.). 2 
ts’é in a t’ao. Printed face: 148 x 195 mm. Mostly 11-13 columns (half 
Manchu, half Chinese) per page (half folio). First preface dated (fol. 4 v.) 
Kuang-hsii 10 (= 1884), the second one (fol. 3 v.) Kuany hsti 20, correspond- 
ing to title page: Kuang-hsii chia-wu (= 1894). Edition of that year. Title page 
gives the printing firm as Chii-chén-t’ang [39]. Copy in good condition. 
(Pl. 6.) 


Cf.: Simon-Nelson, I1.39.A. — Gimm No. 31. — Fuchs 1966, Anh. No. 91. — Toyo Bunko 
No. 267. — Fuchs 1936, p. 96 f. (last ed., 1909). — Peiping No. 616.5. 


Kuang-hsii érh-shih-érh nien chéng-yiieh shih-ch’! jih jén-tzu_ wang yiieh- 
shth t’u [40]. Badarangga doro-i orin juweci aniya aniya biai Juwan nadan 
de sahaliyan singgeri wangga inenggi biya be jetere nirugan. (Title on cover.) 
Description and chart of the lunar eclipse of Kuang-hsii 22, Ist month, 17th 
day (= 29th February, 1896). Incomplete copy; 6 folios in cover: No. 1 
(chart), 46, 8, 11; (missing: 2, 3, 7,9, 10, 12). Chinese and Manchu, printed 
in the Chinese way (right to left). Printed face: 130/135 x 190/195 mm. 8 
columns (4 Chinese, 4 Manchu) per page (half folio): Chinese right, Manchu 
left. [Peking, 1896]. — Gift of Mr. J.S. Edgren, 1973. (Pl. 7.) 


Cf.; Toyo Bunko No. 501 [: No. 5]. 
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NOTES 


. By the term “Manchu books” in this paper — as in the previous one — we refer to original printed 
productions in the Manchu language, published in China during the Ch’ing dynasty. — For valuable help 
in this investigation I am much obliged to Mr. G. Malmqvist, Professor of Sinology, and to Mr. J.S. Edgren, 
Sinologist. My thanks are also due.to Mrs. Lin Zhang-Fredriksson, who has kindly applied her skill in 
calligraphy for the purpose of reproducing the Chinese characters in this paper. 


. That, obviously, is Chu Hsi’s preface to his own Chinese edition of that year. The first translations into 


Manchu of the Chinese Classics were all made in the latter half of the 17th century. 


. The exact date given — Howaliyasun tob-i sunjaci aniya jorgon biyai ice ilan — corresponds to January 


13th, 1728 — not 1727, as mostly asserted. 


. Our edition would seem to be identical with the one described by Fuchs 1936 and the Toyo Bunko copy 


— except for the legend on the upper right-hand part of the title page (about distribution at the 
Chén-chin-miao) [18] which is missing in ours; this piece of information, on the other hand, could possibly 
have been stamped on the page after the printing. The different order of the ts’é in Fuchs’ description is 
of no consequence, since the ts’é are not numbered; however, we prefer the order given on the title 
page. 


. I-ching was the last of the Classics translated into Manchu, first published in 1683. See Laufer, p. 31. 
. Misprint (two dots missing!) for mayad. 

. Misprinted “Miao-chao” [32] in preface No. 2, fol. 4 v. 

. Not 1740, as stated in Toyo Bunko, No. 343. 
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Manju nikan hergen kamciha Sing li bithe. (No. 13.) 
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Manju nikan ging bithei toktoho gisun. (No. 14.) 
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Manju-i yargiyan kooli. 
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Kuang-hsu érh-shih-érh nien ... 
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Mountains and Nomads: 


A RECONSIDERATION OF 
THE ORIGINS OF CHINESE LANDSCAPE 
REPRESENTATION 


by 
Esther Jacobson 


The ancestor of the Hsiung-nu was a descendant of the rulers of the Hsia dynasty... As early as 
the time of Emperors Yao and Shun and before, we hear of these people, known as Mountain 
Barberians, Hsien-yiin, or Hun-chu, living in the region of the northern barbarians and wandering 
from place to place pasturing their animals... They move about in search of water and pasture 
and have no walled cities or fixed dwellings, nor do they engage in any kind of agriculture.! 


Across the surface of an impressed tile from Lin-t’ung, Shensi, rush deer, with 
dogs and mounted archers in full pursuit. The animals’ outstretched legs convey 
the vital rhythm of the chase while the archers’ drawn bows anticipate the 
moment when the arrow is released for the decisive shot. Beneath men and 
animals, a running line with vertical striations indicates that the hunt takes place 
within a mountainous landscape. The tile has been dated to the Ch’in dynasty.’ 
Its frieze is virtually identical to one of two on a clay tile formerly in the C.T. 
Loo collection (fig. 1).? Simple, repetitive, and highly dependent on the viewer’s 
imaginative integration of men, animals and running line, the scenes on these tiles 
nonetheless convey an immediate sense of movement: of rushing air and of the 
direct, vigorous freedom of a wild terrain. Similar but more elaborate is the 
pattern on a Han silk unearthed at Loulan (fig. 2)* where mountains display a 
more elaborated presence and where animals appear in both realistic and 
fantastic form. On this silk is added the small figure of a rider wearing the 
distinctive headcover of a nomad.” On an inlaid bronze tube from the Hosokawa 
Collection (fig. 3),° tiny animals dash madly over, through and from behind a 
tendril pattern taken directly from late Chou bronze decor. For all the imaginary 
aspect of the terrain, a wild reality is nonetheless evoked by the goats perched 
on pinnacles, by the animals leaping out from behind scrolled tendrils as if from 
behind hills and rocks, and by the sense of awareness between pursuer and 
pursued. No less delightful or imaginative, though perhaps more reflective of 
specific mythic traditions, are the conceptual landscapes spun out on the second 
coffin from tomb nr | at Ma-wang-tui (fig. 4).’ Goat-men with spears and bows 
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dash among the scrolls on the coffin surface, as if in mock hunt after tigers and 
owls in a hilly terrain. Perhaps the most beautiful of the early Han landscapes, 
however, are those which cover two bronze tubes: one in the Tokyo School of 
Art (fig. 5), and one which was excavated at Ting-hsien, Hopei.® Picked out with 
inlaid gold and silver and punctuated, in the case of the Ting-hsien tube, by large 
inlaid stones, these landscapes describe an endless mountainous terrain filled 
with animals both real and fantastic. Boar, deer, birds and bear establish the 
wildness of these lands, as do the tigers which leap over and from behind tendrils. 
A wilderness far from tradition and ceremony is conveyed by battles between 
tigers and wolf-like animals on the Ting-hsien tube (fig. 6a), while monkeys, 
camels, peacocks, elephants and even a winged horse suggest exotic intrusions 
from lands to the west. Mountain rams with full-curled horns conjure rocky 
peaks far from the Central Plain. All is in movement, a restless, breathless dash 
of beings through an endlessly elaborated wild terrain. Marking both of these 
tubes 1s a mounted horseman turned back in his saddle, bow tautly drawn before 
a leaping, open-jawed tiger (figs. 7a, b). The compact bow is that of the nomad; 
the clothing and headdresses are more equivocal, suggesting both nomad and 
Chinese styles of dress.’ 

The Ting-hsien and Tokyo tubes are unusual in their exuberance, but not in 
the pictorial formulation they elaborate. They exemplify a strikingly new 
complex of images which appeared suddenly in the Ch'in (221 — 206 B.C.) and 
early Han (202 B.C. —-9 A.D.), and which continud to be developed throughout 
the succeeding Han period: wild animals in flight, archers on horseback, all set 
within a mountainous context and all suffused with an unmistakable sense of 
rushing air and exuberant freedom. These scenes represent the earliest Chinese 
images of landscape as terrain: as landform. As such, they offer the first pictorial 
representation of the human figure within a true landscape. There results the 
creation of a dramatic tension between two planes of temporal experience. On 
the one hand there is the fragmented time of men and animals joined in the 
ephemera of action and response. On the other hand, the endlessly flowing 
scrolls of the mountains signify the temporal continuity of landforms. In the 
resulting dialogue between planes of temporal experience, these landscapes 
introduce a dramatic element essential for the future development of landscape 
aS narrative context. Finally, within the structured tension between planes of 
temporal experience, the Han landscapes infuse factual representation with 
evocation: the evocation of vast space and rushing air, all conveyed by a critical 
combination of animals in flight, mounted archers, a wild and mountainous 
terrain, and a swinging rhythmic line. 

These landscapes were not the earliest Chinese representations of the natural 
world. Already in the sixth century, that natural realm had been explicitly 
indicated on bronze vessels and ewers by rows of stylized trees and implicitly 
indicated by birds, beasts, boats and simple ground lines (figs. 8, 9).'° Indeed, 
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landscape by implication was the primary mode of signifying natural terrain in 
the Chou dynasty.'' Men in chariots and on foot hunting wild beasts, archers 
taking aim at water-fowl beside bordered rows of fish: the activities of men and 
the presence of wild animals point to but do not explicitly describe a nature which 
Chou contemporaries apparently had no trouble imagining. The images, in other 
words, served as signs for a natural (as opposed to urban and structured) 
context.'? Only on an early lien (late sixth — early fifth centuries) from Liu-li-ko, 
Hui-hsien, Honan (fig. 10) is there the explicit indication of a hill within which 
appears a Strange creature with split body and one head. Conventionalized trees 
growing from the stepped border of the hill confirm the shape as that of a natural 
landform. But this hill and its trees convey only a crude sense of landscape: the 
scenes to the right of the hill indicate the rapid displacement of a natural realm 
by the indicators of urbanized society, while the row of trees and birds on the 
upper border of the lien offer no clear continuity with the landform below. The 
Static, conventionalized images also fail to evoke any sense of tension between 
planes of temporal experience: between the momentary and the eternal. It seems 
certain that the artist of this vessel wished to represent a natural setting fora myth 
or fantastic tale and was successful in indicating, however tentatively, the edge 
of urbanized society and the beginning of those spaces uninhabited by men. But 
this experiment remained undeveloped, as if the possibilities it held were still of 
no particular interest to Chou artists and patrons. 

There exists no convincing transition between these fragmented Chou worlds 
and that so supremely integrated in the early Han landscapes. What catalyzed 
the visions they reveal? In his major study of the origins of Chinese landscape 
painting,'* Michael Sullivan detailed the cultural environment within which these 
landscapes emerged, noting the poetic focus on the natural world already 
developing in late Chou, and the early Han fascination with Taoism, alchemy, 
magic mountains and elaborate hunting parks.'* While this powerful upsurge of 
interest in the natural world established the necessary context, it does not explain 
the rapidity with which was formulated and perfected the pictorial integration 
of elements and the evocation of atmosphere in landscapes such as those on the 
Lin-t’ung tile or the later Ting-hsien tube. In seeking the catalyst for the 
integrated Han mountainous representations, Sullivan, following Alexander 
Soper’s earlier study,” turned to Achmaemenid art for the source of the mounted 
archer and for the theme of the chase after animals on horseback. According to 
Sullivan, the contemporary Chinese fascination with landscape stimulated these 
imported elements to be combined with the indiginously developed rhythmic 
running line. Both Sullivan and Soper recognized that there were no extant 
indications of those Achaemenid sources, except as seemed to be echoed in later 
Sasanian art. They therefore called upon a “lost Achaemenian chase” to explain 
the appearance of the mounted archer and fleeing animals in early Han 
landscape. 
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The recourse to Near Eastern sources 1s unsatisfactory, for both historical and 
theoretical reasons. A close examination of Near Eastern pictorial traditions 
does not support the hypothesis of lost models, either for the chase on horseback 
or for the integration of that chase into a wild and mountainous setting. On 
objects from the pre-Achaemenid period, representations of hunters on horse- 
back rather than on foot or in chariots are unusual; those that do appear are 
almost invariably equipped with spears rather than with bow and arrow. 
Similarly, complex landscapes including mounted hunters and animals among 
trees and mountains occur, but are unusual. On seals ascribed to the Neo-As- 
syrian period (early ninth century — 612 B.C.), for example, one frequently finds 
representations of kneeling or standing archers aiming at lion-monsters or bulls, 
sometimes with stylized trees and crescent moons or star emblems, but never 
in a mountainous setting.'’ Indeed, within the Mesopotamian tradition, the use 
of the bow and arrow seems to have excluded the horse as vehicle. In a Sargonic 
landscape from Khorsabad (late eighth century), archers on foot are surrounded 
by dead animals and trees, in a flat terrain.'® A Syrian-style pyxis from Nimrud, 
dated no later than the late eighth century by Barnett, includes the remains of 
a lion-hunt in a setting of trees and stylized mountains. Of the three figures 
represented, only one carries a bow and he ts on foot.’”® This pattern persists in 
provincial work. Earlier objects from Hasanlu IVB, representing a ninth century 
‘local style,” indicate that the bow and arrow was typically used by hunters or 
soldiers on foot, or by an individual driven in a chariot.” 

It would seem that when the mounted archer appeared in Near Eastern art 
earlier than the seventh century, his image indicated a nomadic presence or the 
conscious adaption of nomadic modes of hunting.” For example, an early 
representation of a nomadic archer is incorporated into the image of a shooting 
centaur from a Babylonian boundary stone dated to the thirteenth century.” The 
mounted archers on a relief from the palace of Assurnasirpal II (ninth century), 
including one turned back to shoot, have been identified as non-Assyrian.” The 
actual assimilation of the mounted nomads’ use of bow and arrow is suggested 
by late reliefs from Nineveh (c. 645 B.C.) in which cavalry soldiers occasionally 
carry bows and arrows rather than spears and in which the king Ashurbanipal 
hunts wild asses using the nomadic mode of mounted hunting with bow and 
arrow.” This acceptance of nomadic military and hunting techniques must be 
considered against the military alliances of that period. Between the eighth and 
late seventh centuries B.C., the Assyrians, Medes and Urartians were now 
joined to, now opposed by the Scythians of northwest Iran. It was the Scythians 
who played a major role in the events which allowed first Assyrian ascendency 
over the Medes and then the subsequent Median assault which culminated in the 
destruction of Nineveh (612) and of Assyrian power. Surely the strong Scythian 
presence in the power politics of these settled cultures stimulated a greater 
interest in the advantages of nomadic military tactics. 
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The art of the Achamenid period is chronologically much more relevant to that 
of the Ch’in and Han dynasties than is the material from earlier Near Eastern 
traditions. But it is even more devoid of the critical combination of mounted 
bowmen, fleeing animals, and mountainous setting. Achaemenid hunt scenes 
typically include mounted riders with spears pursuing wild animals, but set 
against an empty background.” Even in Achaemenid representations of felines 
attacking herbivores, there is never any indication of the enclosing natural 
terrain.” It is therefore highly unlikely that later Sasanian images of the mounted 
archer/hunter chasing animals among mountains depends, as Soper has assumed, 
on lost Achaemenid models. A much more likely source for the Sasanian “royal 
hunter’”’ could have been found in the traditions of the Sasanians’ immediate 
predecessors in Central Asia, the Parthians. Indeed, the late Parthian painting 
of Mithra as the mounted hunter, from Dura Europos,” 1s certainly one of the 
best known West Asian counterparts to the Han mounted archer/hunter. In that 
painting, Mithra demonstrates the distinctive “Parthian shot”” which came to be 
a common motif in the Han hunt among mountains. But the imperial Parthians 
did not trace their ancestry back to the settled civilizations of the Near East. They 
were of an immediate nomadic derivation, belonging to the Dahae tribal 
confederacy east of the Caspian Sea and thus a part of the great Scytho-Siberian 
complex.” It follows that the Sasanian version of the mounted archer/hunter, like 
that glimpsed in earlier Near Eastern art, goes back to models derived from a 
nomadic culture, and specifically to that of the Scytho-Siberians. The relief of 
Ashurbanipal as mounted archer, the painting of Mithra from Dura Europas, and 
Sasanian images of the royal hunter all indicate that the imagistic complex of 
mounted hunter, fleeing animals and hilly terrain may be more fruitfully sought 
in the nomadic tradition which stretched across Inner Asia than among the 
sedentary peoples of the Near East. 

Even if one were to find an adequate Near Eastern model for the Han 
landscape complex, the questions would persist: how was such a complex 
transmitted to China? By what objects and routes? And why was it received? 
Beyond the lack of Near Eastern materials detailed above, there is no way of 
documenting any meaningful trade relations between China and the kingdoms of 
the Near East or Central Asia before the late second century B.C. Indeed, it was 
only through Han expansion into Central Asia, during the reign of emperor Wu 
Ti (141 — 87), that the Chinese began to realize the benefits of trade with western 
kingdoms.*' By contrast, there is abundant evidence indicating that contact 
between the Chinese and their nomadic neighbors to the north and west had 
begun in earnest by the fourth century. Before examining this material, however, 
it is useful to consider the relevant nomadic artistic traditions. It will be seen that 
by the fourth century B.C., the Scytho-Siberians of Central Asia, South Siberia 
and the Mongolia-China border lands” had articulated their significant universe 
in terms of a vertically integrated landscape; that they thought, it may even be 
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said, in terms of landscapes characterized by the vertical rise of tree or mountain 
and inhabited by wild animals. This vision of landscape — its elaboration and 
validation — derived from the life of the mounted nomad himself, within his 
context of steppe and mountain pasture. Thus one must bear in mind, on the first 
level, the implications of a life style: of a nomadic alternative, in a sense, to the 
urbanized existence of Chou and Han nobility. On the second level, one must 
consider the images and image complexes which directly reflected and shaped 
Scytho-Siberian traditions. 


One of the images most central to an understanding of Scytho-Siberian art and 
bound to the beginnings of their landscape representation is that of the great 
antlered stag, recumbent or standing.® In its earliest formulations (early fifth 
century), its identity as stag was unequivocal, but with the passage of time (late 
fifth — fourth centuries), the body of the animal acquired horse-like characteris- 
tics (hoofs, squared body, horse tail) and its head assumed an occasionally 
beaked appearance (fig. 11). At the same time, the tips of its antler tines sprouted 
the heads of eagles or eagle-griffons. In its Siberian and Far Eastern formulations 
(figs. 12-16), this transformed stag acquired, almost invariably, the literal 
symbols of predation and death: felines, wolves, bear and birds would be shown 
attacking its chest or savaging its back. In all its appearances, it 1s invariably the 
passive victim in a Sacrificial scene. By the fifth-fourth centuries, the antlers of 
the transformed stag became elaborated: into tree-like branches or even into 
whole trees, from the branches of which grew bird or beaked griffon heads (figs. 
17, 18). 

When these images took the form of gold, bronze or wooden plaques, they 
were meant to be worn in mirror pairs (e.g., figs. 11-18). In such a setting, the 
tree-like antlers indicate the implied central axis of the pair, with the act of 
sacrifice occurring on either side of that axis. The image of the stag with 
bird-headed antler tines occurred, however, on objects other than plaques. Inthe 
preserved burials at Pazyryk in the Altai mountains,” it was repeated in the 
tattoos of the man buried in barrow 2 (fig. 19), there juxtaposed with the figures 
of fantastic predators in postures suggesting challenge. The reconstruction of the 
tattooed images indicates that the man’s body acted as a central axis, on either 
side of which were arranged roughly symmetrical groups of predators and prey. 
In this case, the act of predation — of sacrifice — was only implied: by the 
violently twisted bodies of the antlered animals and by the challenging postures 
of the predators.» 

The theme of the central axis around wich occurred predation, sacrifice and 
transformation was repeatedly restated on the richly caprisoned horses sacri- 
ficed at the time of the five Pazyryk burials.*° Each of the horses carried its own 
unique set of ornaments which could include tail covers, shabracks, mane 
covers, breast-plates, bridles and masks or headdresses. Each object in turn 
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carried its own set of images, almost always combining antlered deer, moose, 
or reindeer; horned goats or sheep; felines, wolves and eagle-griffons; and 
indicators of vegetation. The animal images adorned the horses in such a way 
that the horse became a central axis, on either side of which appeared the signs 
of animal life and of animal predation (e.g., fig. 20). The masks and headdresses, 
with their own indicators of animal predation and with the birds, horns or antlers 
of transformation, formed the crown to that central axis, just as the tree-like 
antlers in the Siberian plaques crowned the indicators of sacrifice below. 

Plaques, tattoos and horse regalia all indicate a mythic structure centered on 
a vertical axis. In its developed form, this mythic structure assumed the 
appearance of a tree, from the branches of which might grow birds. On either 
side of that tree, paired animals, animals in combat, or predators savaging horned 
or antlered animals translated axis and images into a mythic landscape.” The 
reiteration of the basic image complex — stag or stag variant, predator, and antler 
transformed into tree — throughout the Siberian and Far Eastern nomadic world 
strongly suggests that the resulting vertical axis represented a cosmic pole or 
mountain, or a World Tree, by which the dead and the shaman proceeded to the 
realm of the spirits.* 

The mythic landscapes conveyed through the stag image and intimated in the 
tattoos on the man buried in Pazyryk 2 and in the caprisoned horses at Pazyryk 
were dependent upon individual archaic images arranged by reference to a 
central vertical axis. Except in this formal vertical ordering of imagery, they bore 
little apparent relation to a literal mountainous setting. At the Altai cemetary of 
Tuekta, however, in a burial dated as early as the sixth century, Rudenko 
recovered wooden fragments of what had been elaborate headdresses used as 
regalia for the horses sacrificed at the time of burial (fig. 21). These carvings 
took the form of great goat horns; on each of the cross-ridges of the horns 
originally stood the figure of a small tiger-like feline. Considered within the 
Scytho-Siberian cultural complex, the implication of this combination is certain: 
arranged at the top of the horse, the horns became symbolic of mountains on 
which or within which a primary being was the predator animal —the instrument 
of sacrifice and transformation. For all the rigidity with which these elements 
were joined on the Tuekta headdresses, they effectively described a mountai- 
nous landscape carried by the horse and central to the rituals of death and 
subsequent shamanic journey. If the images from Tuekta appear static and 
formal, however, those from the slightly later (fifth century) Pazyryk burials do 
not. The postures of the animal representations found there (e.g., fig. 22) 
describe an intensity and vitality which cannot be matched in Near Eastern art. 
Bodies stretched out as if in flight, or twisted as if slammed by the weight of a 
great beast, predators and prey constantly remind one of impulsive move- 
ment.” 

Recent: excavations in both Soviet and Chinese Central Asia, as well as 
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throughout the northern Chinese border lands, offer evidence of a fragile but 
persuasive continuity by which the Scytho-Siberian mythic landscape, in its 
developing form, was brought down to the borders of early Han China, and into 
the reach of the Han artistic imagination. In considering this material, it must be 
realized that within the far-flung Scytho-Siberian artistic tradition, signifying 
structures were more tenacious than were iconic images and stylistic elements. 
Thus, for example, the stag with bird-headed antler tines occurs throughout the 
Scytho-Siberian world, from the Black Sea to the borders of China but 
everywhere indicative of characteristic regional styles.“ Similarly, the motif of 
the animal combat was pervasive throughout that world; but the specific animals 
used in the combat and the formal characteristics with which they were detailed 
varied from region to region.” 

The materials most indicative of the emergence of a landscape idiom among 
the Scytho-Siberians in the last centuries B.C. come from a single burial at the 
Issyk cementary, 50 km. east of Alma Ata and dated to the fifth century B.C.“ 
Issyk’s importance is immense: because the burial was completely intact when 
excavated, and because the wealth of the burial furnishings and ornaments 
indicates the presence there of a high ranking individual. With the major barrows 
from the Altai, and those from Tuva and Kazakhstan* in which were found the 
remnants of plundered wealth, Issyk strongly suggests that the great nomadic 
burials of Central Asia and the Siberia-Mongolia region were signs on the 
landscape of power, wealth, and rank“; and that originally all may well have 
contained as clearly articulated an imagistic structure as was found laid out on 
the man buried at Issyk.” 

Among all the gold objects and plaques from Issyk, those associated with the 
dead man’s headdress are the most important. Akishev’s reconstruction® reveals 
its shape as that of an elaborate pointed hood covered with gold applique images 
(fig. 23). On the lower portion, peaked mountains were juxtaposed with leaping, 
twisting tigers and rams. Marking the border between lower and upper portions 
was acontinuous row of zigzag mountains above which were set the frontal heads 
of tigers — thereby suggesting tigers in the landscape.® Above this, an enlarged 
applique of mountains circled the headdress. From these peaks sprouted stylized 
trees at the top of which sat birds. At the very peak of the headdress, as if at 
the summit of a great mountain range, was set the gold figure of a large horned 
ram. Completing the headdress was the ornamentation on its front. Below 
vertically arranged gold feathers and gold wrapped arrow shafts were two mirror 
images, each composed of a horned horse with wing which ended in a horse 
fore-body. Considered within the Scytho-Siberian context, it is evident that the 
headdress, like the Pazyryk horses, described the vertical rise associated both 
with mountains and with the shamanic journey attending death. The arrows, the 
wings and the winged horses probably referred directly to the instruments of 
shamanic flight. More significantly, the headdress makes clear that the journey 
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occurred within a mythic realm reflective of a mountainous landscape. Its 
solemnity is suggested by the stylized, archaic use of juxtaposition to indicate 
an association shared by both the actual and the mythical world (e.g., the tiger 
with the ram, the tiger or ram with the mountain). Its identity as a mountain 
landscape is confirmed by the repetition of mountain ridges. In sum, the Issyk 
headdress explicitly translates into the terms of the natural world the myths 
intimated earlier in the stag images and in the Pazyryk and Tuekta horse 
regalia. 

Like the objects from Pazyryk and Tuekta, the Issyk headdress is much earlier 
than the Ch’in and Han landscapes. Though it describes a landscape closer to 
that of the early Han incense burners and bronze tubes than any one could find 
either in Chou China*' or in the Near East, it would seem to distant in time to 
have more than strikingly coincidental structure and reference. And though its 
leaping tigers (fig. 24a) and perched rams seem almost to have served as the 
prototypes for those on the Ting-hsien and Tokyo tubes (figs. 24c, d) (as well as 
on numerous other objects from the early Han), there remains the chronological 
disparity. There are, however, recent finds which effectively serve to bring the 
nomadic mythic landscape down to the borders of Han China.” The most 
important for the purposes of this discussion has been found in Sinkiang 
province, in the Tukson mineral district south of Urumchi, ata site called Alagou. 
Four of the burials were of the Scytho-Siberian timber type, thus allowing the 
excavator, Wang Ping-hua, to associate them with the people referred to as Sai 
(Scythians).* All the burials at Alagou had been plundered in antiquity; only in 
nr 18 and nr 30 did a significant number of objects remain.” Images of rampant 
felines and frontal feline heads (fig. 24b) offer virtual parallels to those from the 
Issyk headdress,* while the many plaques yet remaining after the ransacking of 
the two tombs indicate that the individuals buried there almost certainly wore 
clothing as elaborate as that preserved at Issyk.* A small bronze alter with 
figures of winged felines (fig. 25) confirms the association of the Alagou timber 
chamber burials with those of Soviet Central Asia and, beyond that, with a 
imagistic complex characteristic of the whole Central Asia — Siberian branch 
of the Scytho-Siberian culture.’ The repeated images of felines from both Issyk 
and Alagou remind one that this motif as well as the postures of twisting and 
leaping can be confidently used as diagnostic indicators of a Scytho-Siberian 
style.’ When tigers, rams and stags appear in early Han mountainous landscapes 
in similarly leaping, twisted forms, a relationship with Scytho-Siberian models 
must be considered. The leaping tigers and perched rams, as well as the 
association of trees and perched birds with a mountainous setting, indicate the 
continuity of an imagistic reference from Issyk through Alagou to the tradition 
represented by the Ting-hsien and Tokyo tubes. These similarities between 
individual images and image complexes call attention to several others. The 
winged horse on the Ting-hsien tube may carry a reference to the frequent 
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nomadic motif of wingedness.* The markings on the sides of many animals on 
Han landscapes (e.g., those on the Hosokawa, Tokyo and Ting-hsien tubes) seem 
clearly related — albeit in garbled form — to the marking of musculature on 
Scytho-Sibirian animal images.” The battles between tigers and wolves or boars 
on the Ting-hsien tube (fig. 6a) are also strikingly close to the same motif 
frequently reiterated in the nomadic tradition and exemplified by great plaques 
in the Siberian Treasure of Peter the Great (fig. 6b), as well as by many lesser 
examples from Hsiung-nu sites in Inner Mongolia (fig. 6c).°' Finally, the use of 
rather crude inlaid stones, as on the Ting-hsien tube and on the fine hill censor 
from the Freer Gallery® recalls nomadic rather than Chou Chinese traditions of 
inlay. 

Akishev has interpreted the Issyk headdress in terms of an Indo-European 
tripartite conception of the cosmos. Its vertical rise reconstructed the earth, a 
middle world, and an upper world of sky, sun and birds, with references (through 
the animal imagery) to a mandala formulation. While much of his interpretation 
remains debatable, dependent on an awkward syncretism of Indo-European, 
Vedic and even ancient Chinese mythology, he persuasively suggests that there 
may be a significant symbolic connection between the Issyk headdress and the 
Chinese incense burner (po-shan Iu). Both represent mountains, within which 
appear mythic animals; and, according to Akishev, both were connected by fire 
to solar cults: the headdress through its association with Scytho-Siberian solar 
worship and the censor through its incense burning function,” perhaps in 
association with Taoist rituals.“ Archaeological evidence would indicate, how- 
ever, that parallelism between the Issyk hood-type and the Chinese po-shan lu 
was hardly complete. Whether carried on the buried individual, or on the horses 
accompanying that individual, the Scytho-Siberian formulations of a mythic 
landscape were charged with a shamanic signification central to the rituals of 
death, burial, and the subsequent journey of the soul. The Chinese formulation, 
on the other hand, may well have been associated with religious practices in the 
case of the po-shan lu. But both in regard to those objects, and in the restatement 
of such landscapes on @ wide variety of utilitarian objects.” the expression of 
landscape seems to have been characterized by a delight in elaborate, decorative 
detail as calculated to please the senses as to inspire religious profundity. One 
might argue that it was the incense burning function of the po-shan Iu which had 
religious signification, while the representation of a wild landscape, with fleeing 
animals and hunters, had more to do with decorative delight and artistic 
imagination.” 

The early ravaging of the Sai burials at Alagou effectively disrupted the 
signifying order of the burial, and of the imagistic complexes carried by the 
clothing and weapons of the dead. Nonetheless, burials nr 18 and nr 30 are of 
major significance. Dated to the third century B.C.., they bring to the borders of 
imperial China the distinctive Scytho-Siberian complex of burial rituals and 
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image complexes elaborated earlier in those burials which have survived 
relatively undestroyed in the Altai, and at Issyk. The finds from Alagou must be 
related, in turn, to the extensive nomadic sites excavated in recent years 
throughout the northern and northwestern China borderlands, including the 
Inner Mongolia sites of Aluchaideng, Taohungpala, Hsigoupan, Hulushitai; and 
the Shensi site of Shenmu, among many others. Together these finds constitute 
documentation for the recreation of Chinese-nomad relations in the last centuries 
B.C. The archaeological record of Chinese-nomad relations 1s thus considerably 
more solid and significant that any supposed relations between the Chinese and 
the settled cultures of the Near East and Central Asia. 


The historical record of Chinese — nomad relations is also well established. 
PrusSek has argued in detail that the first documented attacks by mounted 
horsemen on a Chinese state occurred in the ninth century, when the Hsien-yun 
attacked Chou forces in the region of the Weiriver®’; Pulleyblank, however, puts 
this event two centuries later, ca. 780 B.C., and rejects a clear identification of 
the Hsien-yun and mounted nomadism.® The specific adoption of the nomad’s 
riding gear (trousers) appears to have been recommended to the state of Chao 
in 307 B.C., in order that its troops deal more effectively with its steppe 
neighbors.” In the late fourth century, the state of Ch’in undertook major 
expeditions into the north and northwest; victory brought expansion into lands 
formerly held by non-Chinese tribes, necessitating the subsequent use of force 
to retain them.” After Ch’in destroyed the state of Ch’i (221) and established the 
Ch'in dynasty, the First Emperor undertook the consolidation and enlargement 
of earlier fortifications into the Great Wall. This huge network snaking across 
China’s northern lands testified to the powerful psychological and political 
presence of the Hsiung-nu confederated tribes. Under these circumstances, It is 
not surprising that the first appearance of the mounted hunter and fleeing animals 
in a mountainous setting is dated to the Ch’in dynasty.” Such images as those 
on the Lin-t’ung and C.T. Loo tiles suggest that the nomadic presence had 
captured the popular and artistic imagination, as well as the military attention of 
State leaders. 

In attempting to understand the potential attractiveness of nomadic imagery 
for the Chinese, the nature of Han — Hsiung-nu relations must be considered. It 
is incorrect to assume that within that relationship, the Chinese maintained the 
position of the “superior” and the Hsiung-nu were relegated to the position of 
tribute-bearing “inferiors”. Indeed, through most of the first century of Hanrule, 
the opposite was the case, with the Hsiung-nu dictating policy and the Han 
anxiously attempting to placate their demanding neighbors to the north; there- 
after, and throughout most of the Han dynasty, the nomads of the north and 
northwest effectively preoccupied Han administrative, military, and economic 
policies.” The early Han policy of appeasement was established by the Emperor 
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Kao-tsu (206 — 195) who negotiated the so-called “ho-ch’in” policy with the 
Hsiung-nu Shan-yu. Its provisions included, among others, regular payments of 
silk, wine, grain and other foodstuffs to the nomads, used by them subsequently 
for trade or to strenghthen their own political network; the offering of a Han 
princess in marriage to the Shan-yu; and the acceptance of the Hsiung-nu as 
constituting a state equal to that of the Chinese.” In the reign of Emperor Wen 
(179 — 157), the Hsiung-nu succeeded in forcing the opening of border markets, 
whereby the nomads could trade animal products for Chinese goods.” These 
markets rapidly became areas of lively mercantile exchange between nomad and 
Chinese merchants, offering opportunities for the accumulation of enormous 
wealth, legal and illegal.”’ It seems reasonable to assume that within such a 
setting, small objects, even of precious metal, would have been exchanged 
between nomads and Chinese merchants; that such objects would have carried 
images indicative of the nomadic world view; and that the very dress and horse 
trappings of the nomad traders would have constantly reaffirmed a set of images 
and references both foreign to Chinese eyes and fascinating in their difference. 
The words of the Lord Grand Secretary, from the Yen-t’ieh Lun (first century 
B.C.) indicate something of the wealth of exotica which flowed into China from 
nomad lands: 


Thus, a piece of Chinese plain silk can be exchanged with the Hsiung-nu for articles worth several 

pieces of gold and thereby reduce the resources of our enemy. Mules, donkeys and camels enter 

the frontier in unbroken lines; horses, dapples and bays and prancing mounts, come into our 

possession. The furs of sables, marmots, foxes and badgers, colored rugs and decorated carpets 

fill the Imperial Treasury while jade and auspicious stones, corals and crystals, become national 

treasures. That is to say, foreign products keep flowing in, while our wealth is not dissipated. 
Novelties flowing in, the government has plenty.” 


But nomadic goods, imagery, values and mythic structures penetrated into the 
Chinese sphere through the avenues of tribute and diplomacy as well as by trade. 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien records that in 176 B.C., the Shan-yu Mao Tun sent a letter to 
Emperor Wen declaring his peaceful intentions and offering a camel, two riding 
horses and eight carriage horses.” One must assume that such gift animals 
arrived in elaborate regalia, like a fifth column of nomadic art brought into the 
Chinese camp; and that such regalia included references to the natural realm as 
vivid as that carried on the Issyk headdress. The diplomatic missions sent by 
Hsiung-nu leaders to the Han court seem to have been sizable: limited ordinarily 
to two hundred, the Shan-yu in one B.C. requested and was allowed to bring with 
him five hundred followers. The amount of gift giving at that time was apparently 
impressive.” One may safely assume that the Shan-yu and his highest followers 
were dressed in a manner to impress the Imperial court. Indeed, it is not difficult 
to imagine a nomad chief in full attire, carrying on himself the structure of 
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landscape detailed through appliqued gold plaques: effectively becoming the 
mounted hunter/warrior in the landscape. Missions such as that of Chang 
Ch’ien’s” among the Hsiung-nu and Yueh-chih of Inner Asia must have 
witnessed the elaborate rituals and mythic images of their Scytho-Siberian 
captors and hosts. In bringing back reports of the nomads’ coveted horses and 
pasture lands, Chinese envoys must also have conveyed something of the 
nomadic use of gold images,” of their way of life, and of the mountains where 
were found the best pasture lands. 

In 133 B.C., under the direction of the Emperor Wu-ti, the Chinese assumed 
a more offensive posture, mounting major expeditions against the Hsiung-nu to 
the north and northwest. From then on, however, the mixing of nomads and 
Chinese was effectively encouraged by a number of strategic policies.*' Forced 
population transfers — ostensibly to secure border garrison regions — brought 
large numbers of farmers into lands formerly occupied by herdsmen. At the same 
time, the Chinese armies themselves increasingly included significant numbers 
of non-Chinese auxiliaries.” What had begun, centuries before, as armed conflict 
between the Chinese world and that of the steppe nomads ended in policies which 
effectively encouraged the blending of cultures, at least on the edges of the 
Central Plain. Expeditions, garrisons, population resettlement and diplomacy 
created across the north and northwest “a zone where the opposing modes of life 
of the farmer and the herdsman mingled and combined.”” 

In the markets and garrison towns in which Han — Hsiung-nu trade took place, 
and in the informal trading relations between farmer and herdsman which must 
have occurred all along the northern and northwestern borders, far more was 
exchanged than goods and services. Archaeologists and anthropologists have for 
some time been keenly aware that trade — whether local, regional, or internation- 
al — is intimately connected to political power and cultural interchange.’ From 
the exchange of goods follows the offering and reception of cultural ideas, bound 
to larger cultural complexes. Rather than merely suggesting that cultural 
interaction occurred, known trade routes and centers indicate that such interac- 
tion had to occur, that specific places became centers of concentration and 
dispersal: centers of a sphere of cultural interaction.® In referring to the case of 
ancient Mesopotamia, Henry Wright has proposed that the concentration of 
political power catalyzes an increased participation in interregional exchange, 
conferring on the objects exchanged a particular ability to embellish status. This 
has long been recognized, for example, with regard to the coveted horses from 
Ferghana, after which Chang Ch’ien went in search. It was not merely that the 
Stamina and physical strength of the horses adapted them well to the needs of 
cavalry; it was certainly also the distance from which they came, their associ- 
ation with people who had been successful precisely where Han China had to 
expand that gave to the Ferghanese horse such mythical powers.®’ The “blood 
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sweating” horses of Ferghana in turn conferred honor and status on those who 
owned them, becoming in effect a Chinese sign of empire. 

When these considerations are applied to the case of China and its nomadic 
neighbors in the late centuries B.C., a far more complex pattern of interregional 
and intercultural exchange emerges than has generally been acknowledged by 
historians of early Chinese art. By virtue of its military power in the late Chou, 
Ch’in and Han dynasties, the Hsiung-nu confederacy® was able to develop a 
political and economic importance for the Han which had to have had reper- 
cussions in the fine arts. That outward signs of Hsiung-nu power had the effect 
of modifying traditional Chinese cultural values is attested to by the Chinese 
adoption of trousers and of riding, by the value attached to the steppe horse, by 
the appearance of tumuli to mark the graves of high-ranking dead® and by the 
continued fascination with cultural imports from the West.” It is not surprising 
that the Han Chinese left no written descriptions of the appearance of the 
Hsiung-nu in regalia, nor of their splendid gold, bronze and felt work. The 
Hsiung-nu were, after all, barbarians and a powerful threat to traditional Chinese 
social and moral principles. To have spoken positively of those who threatened 
China’s claim to political and moral supremacy would have been unthinkable. 
But when the Lord Grand Secretary of the Yen-t’ieh Lun spoke of the horses, 
furs, rugs, carpets, and precious stones which flowed from Hsiung-nu lands into 
China, he was necessarily speaking of objects which ended in the possession of 
the court, of the nobility or of wealthy merchants. Although never described, 
those goods were evidently both known of and coveted by the very individuals 
who were, at the same time, the effective patrons of the Han artistic tradition. 
The record of Han observation of nomadic aesthetic traditions and the measure 
of Han reception of elements of those traditions lies precisely in the appearance 
of specific images in Ch’in and Han art — the mounted archer, the animal 
combat, fleeing animals, and the representation of mountains — and in the 
adoption of a new conceptual and pictorial formulation: the landscape as context 
for human activity. 

To say the Chinese absorbed significant pictorial and conceptual elements 
from the nomads is not to say that it was done without selection. Simple 
observation indicates that selection and modification were a part of the process 
of reception from the very beginning.” As archaeological finds allow us to piece 
together the elaborated nomadic vision of a mythic landscape, it appears formal 
and severe, bound to existential ceremonies of sacrifice and renewal as well as 
to rituals associated with death and indicative of the shamanic journey. When 
essential images were joined — as on the Issyk headdress — the integration 
remained structural, just as the integration of the mounted hunter into that 
landscape was conceptual: vividly represented, perhaps, in oral myth, but only 
recreated visually through the process of formal juxtaposition. The Chinese 
formulation of the landscape, on the other hand, presented the natural realm as 
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fully integrated: as an objective world of mountainous terrain, of wildly dashing 
animals and riders, of wind that shook branches, birds that cried and animals that 
leapt and bounded with abandon. These formulations suggest the meeting of a 
nomadic world — wild, foreign, ritually savage — with the Taoist imagination, 
resulting in a landscape of grace, fantasty and total integration. 

The parallels between early Han landscape and nomadic image complexes, and 
the history of relations between the Chinese and the Hsiung-nu, clearly indicate 
that the source for specific motifs and a major catalyst to the integrated 
development of a pictorial Chinese landscape representation must be sought in 
the nomad world and not in the Near East. Indeed, the early Han representation 
of the mountainous landscape must be considered as a broad result of friction 
and interchange between settled and nomadic cultures. Moreover, the extreme 
difference between late Chou representations of the natural realm and those of 
Ch’in and early Han indicate that the nomadic model stimulated a critical 
development: it presented to the Chinese imagination the terms of a natural 
existence, those of the nomad, but informed with an elegance and poetry which 
were distinctively Han. Divorced from the safe harbour of a civilization 
represented by urban structures and ritual implements, the existential character 
of nomadic life joined animals and mounted men ina wild mountainous setting. 
Dressed in nomadic garb but shaped with a Chinese line, the mounted archers 
in those landscapes express not only an integration of nomadic and Chinese 
ideals: more significantly, they depict the integration of humans into the natural 
realm. It may be argued that this was an essential turning point in the develop- 
ment of Chinese landscape representation, both conceptually and pictorially: 
thereafter, in both poetry and art, the mountainous world would increasingly 
emerge as the ideal realm. But the Han images also shared with the nomadic 
mythic model a structural principle essential to landscape as a significant 
narrative genre: the dramatic tension between temporal levels, between the 
momentary fragmented existence of men and animals and the eternally on-going 
plane of mountainous landforms. As Chinese landscape representation would 
develop, the enlarged majesty of mountains would increasingly confer on the 
figures moving through them focus and narrative force. The origin of that most 
expressive pictorial medium was an unlikely convergence of traditions represent- 
ing two antagonistic cultures — barbarian and Han, herdsman and farmer — 
which nonetheless came, according to Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, from the same ancestral 
source.” 
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NOTES 


Records of the Grand Historian, translated from the Shih chi of Ssu-ma Ch’ien by Burton Watson (New 
York and London: Columbia University Press, 1961), Vol. 11, p. 155; from Chapter 110: “The 
Hsiung-nu.”) Hereinafter Shih chi. 

Research for this paper was made possible by a National Endowment for the Humanities Summer Stipend 
[1983], a University of Oregon Faculty Research Grant [1984], and with the generous support of the 
University of Illinois’s Russian and East European Center’s Summer Research Lab. In the preparation 
of the materials relating to finds from the Peoples Republic of China, | am indebted to Ye Wa, whose 
knowledge of the archeology of China's border lands has been of great assistance. 


Presented in the 1974—75 Exhibition of Archaeological Finds of the People’s Republic of China. 


O. Siren, A History of Early Chinese Art: The Han Period (London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1930), pl. 4. Siren 
dates the tile to the Han dynasty, but it is certainly contemporaneous with the tile from Lin-t'ung. On 
the C.T. Loo tile is preserved an alternate frieze of animals running among mountains. 


F.H. Andrews, “Ancient Chinese Figured Silks Excavated at Ruined Sites of Central Asia by Sir Aurel 
Stein,” Burlington Magazine, 37 (1920): 3 - 10. 


At least one such headdress has been preserved, that found in barrow 3, Pazyryk [Sergei 1. Rudenko, 
Frozen Tombs of Siberia: the Pazyryk Burials of Iron Age Horsemen (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1979), pl. 155B.] The pants, close-fitting jacket and distinctive headdress 
seem to have been typical of Scytho-Siberian clothing all across Eurasia. See, for example, the images 
of Scythians preserved on the fine gold cup from the Pontic burial of Kul Oba, dated to the fourth century 
B.C. [M. I. Artamonov, The Splendor of Scythian Art (New York and Washington: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1969) pls. 226 — 229.] 


M. Rostovtseff, Inlaid Bronzes of the Han Dynasty (Paris and Brussels: G. Vanouest, 1927), pl. III. 


This is the burial of the wife of the Marquis of Tai, mid-second century B.C. See Ch'ang-sha Ma-wang-tui 
i Hao Han Mu (Peking, 1973), Vol. 1, fig. 18. By “conceptual landscape” | here refer to the fact that the 
creatures and the cloud-scrolls strongly suggest the character of a mountain setting, without defining the 
mountains as such. The scrolls serve for ground lines and suggest the rolling contours of a true hilly 
region. 


Kao ku hsueh pao 2 (1979): 163 — 165. This tube is reproduced and discussed by Wu Hung, “A Sanpan 
Shan Chariot Ornament and the Xiongrui Design in Western Han Art,” Archives of Asian Art, XXXVII 
(1984): 38 — 59. Wu Hung associates the Sanpan Shan burials with the Zhongshan (Chungshan) lineage 
of the Han royal house (Liu), and implies that the appearance of animal motifs in such objects as the 
Ting-hsien tube reflects the original nomadic (Baidi) basis of Zhongshan in the Warring States period. 
[Ibid., pp. 39 and 55; and on the Ti invasion and settlement of Hopei, see Jaroslav PrisSek, Chinese 
Statelets and the Northern Barbarians, 1400 - 300 B. C. (Dordrecht, Holland, 1971), passim.] Even 
assuming, however, that the Ti brought with them a Scytho-Siberian zoomorphic iconography, it is 
difficult to believe that it could have survived the approximately 300 years separating the end of 
Zhongshan and the manufacture and burial of the Ting-hsien tube. 

Not mentioned here specifically, but as important as the inlaid tubes, are the Han dynasty po-shan lu 
(incense burners). Cast in the form of mountains from which would rise the smoke of incense burned 


within, these three dimensional landscapes were enlivened by the modeled or inlaid figures of wild animals 
and humans, as well as with the decorative use of stone and gold and silver inlay. See, e.g., the fine bronze 
incense burner from Mancheng, Hopei, unearthed in 1968; and the stone inlaid incense burner in the Freer 
Gallery of Art, dated to the former Han (Freer nr 47.15). The tendril patterns on the Hosokawa, Tokyo 
and Ting-hsien tubes are described by K. Munakata as a variation of the “cloud-scroll” ( yun-ch'n pattern 
derived from abstracted birds and dragon motifs. See Kiyohiko Munakata, “Concepts of Leiand Kan-ler 
in Early Chinese Art Theory,” in Susan Bush and Christian Murck, Theories of the Arts in China 
(Princeton University Press, 1983), 126. 


The nomads’ small bow was appropriate to their military strategies based on swift attack and retreat. The 
extent to which the use of the bow and the art of riding were considered (by the Chinese) to be second 
nature to the nomad is well expressed by Ssu-ma Ch’ien in his account of the Hsiung-nu: “The little boys 
Start out by learning to ride sheep and shoot birds and rats with a bow and arrow, and when they get a 
little older they shoot foxes and hares... Thus all the young men are able to use a bow and act as armed 
cavalry in time of war.” (Shith-chi, I, 155.) The clothing of the horsemen represented on the Han objects 
seems to reflect the trousers and belted jacket of the nomads; but occasionally the line of the drawing 
(as on the Tokyo tube) offers a fulness which is reminiscent of Chinese robes and full sleeves. (See above, 
note 5.) 


These pictorial vessels have been discussed by Michael Sullivan, The Birth of Landscape Painting in 
China (Berkeley and Los Angeles: The University of California Press, 1962); and by Charles D. Weber, 
Chinese Pictorial Bronze Vessels of the Late Chou Period (Ascona, Switzerland: Artibus Asiae, 
1968). 


For a discussion of the structuring of landscape in early Chinese pictorial vessels, see Esther Jacobson, 
“The Structure of Narrative in Early Chinese Pictorial Vessels,” Representations 8 (1984): 61 — 83. 


The term “natural” is used here and throughout this paper to refer to the phenomenal world as it is before 
human intervention, untouched by human structures or the human reordering of natural resources. 


Sullivan, The Birth of Landscape Painting in China. 


See, also, Lothar Ledderose’s discussion of Han hunting parks as magical replications of an earthly 
paradise: “The Earthly Paradise: Religious Elements in Chinese Religious Art,” in Susan Bush and 
Christian Murck, Theories of the Arts in China (Princeton University Press, 1983), 165-69. 


Alexander Soper, “Early Chinese Landscape Painting,” Art Bulletin, 23/nr2 (1941): 141 -— 164. 


Sullivan, The Birth of Landscape Painting in China, 44, after Soper, “Early Chinese Landscape Painting,” 
147. 


E.g., seal reproduced in: Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals in North American Collections, Vol. 1: 
Edith Porada, The Collection of the Prerpont Morgan Library, Bollingen Series XIV (Partheon Books, 
1948), pl. LXXXIX/nr615 - 618. 


Assyrian Sculptures in the British Museum, pl. XX XI. Damaged relief slabs now in the Oriental Institute 
at the University of Chicago preserve the remains of another, more complex hunting scene from room 
VII at Khorsabad. This scene originally included Sargon accompanied by riders and men on foot, within 
an idyllic hilly landscape. Here, the only hunter with bow and arrow stands quietly apart from his (?) horse. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Zo: 


26. 


28. 


29. 
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See Eleanor Guralnick, “Composition of Some Narrative Reliefs from Khorsabad,” Assur. Vol. 1, nrS 
(November 1976), passim and pl. VII. 


S. 1, fragments of ivory pyxis found in the south-east palace of Nimrud. R.D. Barnett, A Catalogue of 
the Nimrud ivories (The British Museum, 1975), 52 and 190, pl. XVIII. On another pyxis from the same 
site is also represented.a lion-hunt in a setting with stylized trees and three bowmen on foot. (S. 10, ibid., 
191, pl. XXIV.) 


E.g., silver beaker, HAS.5S8—427; copper/bronze plaque, HAS.62-1054; gold plate on ivory head, 
HAS.64—933; reproduced in: Irene Winter, “Perspective on the ‘Local Style’ of Hasanlu 1VB: A Study 
in Receptivity,” in Louis D. Levine and T. Cuyler Young, Jr., eds., Mountains and Lowlands: Essays 
in the Archaeology of Greater Mesopotamia (Malibu: Undena Publications. 1977), 371 — 86. 


I have been unable to confirm communication from Professor Winter that mounted bowmen do appear 
on Phoenician bowls of the eight - seventh centuries and on metalwork from Hasanlu. 


T. Sulimirski, Prehistoric Russia: An Outline (London and New York, 1970), fig. 90, where it is referred 
to as the “Earliest representation of a northern steppe” nomad. 


Jettmar identifies them as forerunners of the Iranian-speaking Scythians, and thus presumably as nomadic 
peoples. Karl Jettmar, Art of the Steppes (New York: Crown Publishers, 1967), 212 and pl. 44. These 
same figures have been identified by Winter, after Barnett, as “Iranian”: a designation which does not 
necessarily deny their nomadic character or their critical dependency on (and skill with) horseback riding. 
See Irene Winter, “Royal Rhetoric and the Development of Historical Narration in Neo-Assyrian 
Reliefs,” Studies in Visual Communication, vol. 7, nr2 (Spring 1981): 13. In palace reliefs from Nimrud, 
dating to the reigns of Tiglath-Pileser III (745 - 727 B. C.) and to Assur-nasir-apli I] (885 — 859 B.C.), 
Assyrian archers are invariably shown on foot rather than on horseback. (R. D. Barnett and M. Falkner, 
The Sculptures of Tiglath-pileser III (745 - 727 B.C. (London: British Museum, 1962, passim.) 


R. Barnett, Sculptures from the North Palace of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh (668 — 627 B.C.) (London: 
British Museum, 1976), pls. XVI, XXXIII, LI. 


H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, A Documentary Essay on the Art and Religion of the Ancient Near East 
(London, 1939), pl. XXXVII, fig. 1. 


The most familiar Achaemenid statement of this theme demonstrating the lack of interest in a natural 
context are the representations of lions savaging bulls on the staircase facing of the apadana at 
Persepolis. 


See. e.g., Prudence O. Harper and Pieter Meyers, Silver Vessels of the Sasanian Period (New York: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1981), pls. 10 and 14. In both these scenes, the mountains are represented 
in a conventionalized pattern of overlapping petals, mere indicators of the larger landscape in which the 
hunt occurs. 


The date of that painting is, however, considerably later than Han parallels, i.e. ca. 200 A. D. 
Regarding the use of the term, “Parthian shot” with respect to Sasanian images of the hunt, see Harper 


and Meyers, Silver Vessels of the Sasanian Period, 48, note 45, and references to Karl Erdmann’s 
discussion. Regarding the ultimate nomadic basis of the “Parthian shot,” see M. Rostovtzeff, “The 
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31. 


32; 


33. 


34, 


35. 


Parthian Shot,” American Journal of Archaeology, 47/nr2 (1943): 174 — 187; and T. Sulimirski, “Les 
Archers a cheval, cavalérie légére des anciens,” Révue internationale d'histoire militaire, 12 (1952): 
447-461. [This motif is also recorded in a terracotta fragment, sometimes referred to as Parthian and 
sometimes as “Hellenistic”; see G.A. Koshlenko, Kul’tura Parfit (Moscow: Nauka, 1966), 201; and 
Friedrich Sarre, Die Kunst des Alten Persien (Berlin, 1922), pl. 54.] Reade and Muscarella have 
maintained that the true Parthian shot consists of charging through the enemy's ranks and swiveling 
around, backwards, in order to discharge one’s arrows. (Written communication from Irene Winter.) This 
is probably what is represented on the Sasanian silver plate from the Metropolitan Museum of Art: Harper 
and Meyers, Silver Vessels of the Sasanian Period, pl. 10. Such a version of the nomadic shot is not 
represented in any surviving Chinese material. 


Malcolm Colledge, Parthian Art (Cornell University Press, 1977), 30. Porada calls the Parthians an 
originally “Scythian tribe” which derived its historical name from the eastern Iranian province of 
Parthava. [Edith Porada, The Art of Ancient Iran (New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1965), 182.] 


It was early in Wu Ti’s reign (139) that Chang Ch’ien was sent as an envoy to Central Asia, in order to 
enlist the assistance of the Yiieh-chih against the Hsiung-nu. He was imprisoned by some nomadic people, 
however, for ten years, before finding the Yieh-chih and subsequently returning to Ch’ang-an (126). He 
later returned to the oasis kingdoms of Central Asia and became convinced that the horses coveted by 
the Chinese in their bid for expansion could be obtained through the barter of Chinese silk. See Jacques 
Gernet, A History of Chinese Civilization, translated by J. R. Foster (Cambridge University Press, 1982), 
119 — 120. 


The term “Scytho-Siberian” is used to refer to the people and culture which stretched across the steppe 
and mountain region of Eurasia in the latter half of the first millenium B.C. Including (but not limited 
to) Scythians in the West, Sakas in Central Asia, and Hsiung-nu in the Far East, the Scytho-Siberians 
shared neither language nor racial identity in common. They were united, however, by a common 
economy based on stock raising; by adherence to nomadism or semi-nomadism; by weapons and art 
forms; and by iconographic imagery which repeatedly indicates commonly shared mythic structures. 


The Scytho-Siberian manifestations of this motif have been discussed in: Esther Jacobson, “The Stag with 
Bird-headed Antler Tines: A Study in Image Transformation and Meaning,” Bulletin of the Museum of 
Far Eastern Antiquities (Ostasiatiska Museet, Stockholm), No 56 (1984): 113-180. 


See M. P. Griaznov, Pervyj pazyrykskij kurgan (Leningrad: Ermitage Museum, 1950); and S. I. Rudenko, 
Frozen Tombs of Siberia (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1970). 


Rudenko has proposed that the tattooed man was a chief, for whom the tattoos “signified noble birth or 
(were marks) of manhood.” (Rudenko, Frozen Tombs, 113.) He further suggests that the tattooing may 
have been referred to in literary sources which mention the manner in which Scythians cauterized their 
bodies or made cuts on the bodies (ibid., 113-114), but that argument does not seem tenable. Certainly, 
however, one might compare the tattoos on the body of the man of Pazyryk 2 with the manner in which 
Scytho-Siberians ornamented their clothed bodies with symmetrically arranged plaques, as the intact find 
from Issyk confirms. One might also refer to the famous “stag stones,” anthropomorphic stele on which 
were superimposed the images of stags and other animals and weapons, dating to the Scytho-Siberian 
culture of the early Iron Age. Regarding these stones, see V. D. Kubarev, Drevnie izvajanija Altaja: 
olennye kamni (Novosibirsk: nauka, 1979); N. L. Chlenova, “Ob olenykh kamniakh Mongolii i Sibirii,” 
Mongol'skij arkheologicheskij sbornik (Moscow, 1962); and, in English, Jacobson, “Siberian Roots of 
the Scythian Stag Image,” Journal of Asian History, vol. 17 (1983): 110-114. 
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See above, note 34. The unique importance of these burials is that the early penetration of robbers may 
have disrupted and impoverished each of the tombs; but it also allowed the intrusion of water and the 
subsequent permanent freezing of the lens of earth under the stone kurgan. 


The term, mythic landscape, is used here to designate a landscape which functions as an essential context 
for a religiously charged tale. The landscape may be described (poetically or pictorially) in terms which 
are common to the phenomenal world; but its importance lies in its coloration of a myth, in its evocation 
of a significant extension of space and time, and in its consequent power to indicate transformation. The 
Scytho-Siberians left no written mythology, except as preserved through the writings of Herodotus ( The 
Histories, Bk. IV) and, slightly, through the account of the Hsiung-nu by Ssu-ma Ch’ien ( Shih chi, chap. 
110). It therefore might be objected that one cannot speak either of their religious myths, or of “mythic 
landscapes.” Nonetheless the broad context of that artistic tradition indicates such a consistent pattern 
of unusual images that one must assume such patterns indicate an explicit mythic signification. Moreover, 
there are clear parallels between Scytho-Siberian representational forms and later Turkic mythic 
traditions, known through literature and archeological finds, as well as striking parallels between 
Scytho-Siberian traditions preserved in art and the myths gathered from modern Altaic peoples during 
the last several centuries. See, e.g., Jacobson, “Stag.”; L. P. Potapov, “Sledy totemicheskikh predstav- 
lenij u Altajtsev,” Sovetskaja Etnographija, 1935, nr 4-5; M. G. Levin and L. P. Potapov, eds., Narody 
Sibiri (Moscow-Leningrad, 1956); and studies by V. D. Kubarev, specifically his Drevnetiurkskie 
izvajanija Altaija (Novosibirsk: Nauka, 1984). 


This interpretation is partially dependent on the evidence found in structural parallels in later Turkic 
material (e.g., structures relating to horse sacrifice), and in the shamanic material gathered during the last 
several centuries from surviving Siberian peoples. See references to works by Potopov and Kubarev in 
note 37. 


Rudenko, Kultura naselenija tsentral’novo Altaja v skifskoe vremja (Moscow-Leningrad: Akademija 
Nauk, 1960), pl. LXXII. 


Rudenko, Frozen Tombs, figs. 109-112; and see the carved sheep and stag ornaments from the fourth 
and eight bridles of barrow one (ibid, pls. 82 and 88). 


E.g., Griaznov, Pervyj pazyrykskij kurgan, figs. 10, 16. 
Jacobson, “Stag.” 


As might be excepted, the zoomorphic imagery of any one region directly reflects the actual fauna. Thus, 
for example, the feline of the Pontic region and of Central Asia is always a panther-like animal, while 
in Siberia it frequently assumes a tiger form. In the Pontic region, the primary animal combatants are 
felines and birds (which became lions and eagle griffons). In Siberia, the wolf joins the tiger as a primary 
predator, while in the Far East, the wolf is frequently translated into a boar or even into a bear. 


For a full report of the royal burial of Issyk, see K. A. Akishev, Kurgan Issyk (Moscow: Iskusstvo, 
1978). 


E.g., Beshatyr, Arzhan and Chiliktin. See below, note 53. 


They were signs on the landscape in the most literal sense. The major burials in the Altai and at Issyk, 
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like the so-called “royal burials” in the Pontic region, were originally surmounted by great kurgans of earth 
and stone. That at Issyk, for example, was originally 60 m. in diameter and over 8 m. in height. 


Issyk is the outstanding surviving burial of the Central Asian Scytho-Siberian culture group known as 
the Saka Tigrahoudra. Also associated with this group of Sakas is the Beshatyr cemetery on the left bank 
of the Ili river, northeast of the region of Issyk. At Beshatyr the burial chambers were also made from 
timbers; but there they were complex combinations of corridor and burial chamber, built above ground 
but buried under large mounds. (K. A. Akishev and G. A. Kushaev, Drevnaja kul'tura sakov i usunei 
dolin’e reki Ili (Alma-Ata: Akademija Nauk, 1963). 


The condition of the burial when excavated suggests that Akishev’s reconstruction of the headdress is 
essentially correct. It should be noted, however, that in his recent monographic study of the Saka culture, 
as represented by Issyk, Akishev places the leaping rams on top of the mountains, rather than over them. 
[A. K. Akishev, Iskusstvo 1 mifologija sakov (Alma-Ata: Nauka, 1984), pl. 1.] 


This device is very similar to later conventions appearing on, e.g., the Lin-t'ung tile, where the animals 
running over the striated line should be “read” as being within the mountains. 


See Potapov, “Sledy,” for modern versions of this shamanic flight, in which the shaman’s drum serves 
as the stag-steed. 


The landscape recreated on the Issyk headdress offers a vertical and horizontal continuity, in contrast 
to that of the Liu-li-ko /ien (fig. 8). The natural world in the /ien is but a small part of the total decor 
on the box, and the hill formation is but one element among others — almost all being of a patently fantastic 
and discontinuous nature. Moreover, the trees and birds on the upper border of the lien may relate to 
the natural world below, but offer no sense of a continuity parallel to that in the phenomenal world. The 
Issyk headdress, by contrast, effectively recreates the order of being and the habitat of an actual mountain 
realm. It should be recalled that many of the great Scytho-Siberian burials (e.g., those of the Gorno Altai) 
were either in or close to major mountain ranges, strongly indicating that the mountains themselves had 
mythic significance for these people. It is also true, of course, that mountain pastures furnished major 
summer grazing land for the nomads’ flocks. 


Particularly rich in finds have been such Hsiung-nu sites in Inner Mongolia as Taohungpala (45 km. 
southeast of Hanggin Banner) (Kao ku hsueh pao, 1976, nr 1); Aluchaideng (4 km. northeast of 
Taohungpala) (Kao ku, 1980, nr 4); Hsigoupan (7 km. south of Dayingpan) (Wen Wu, 1980, nr 7); 
Hulusitai (on the Hulusitai river which empties into the northwest bend of the Huang Ho, between Lin-ho 
and Wu Yuan); and the recently reported site of Shenmu, in Shensi province (Wen Wu 12, 1983). 


Wang Ping-hua, “Sinkiang Alagou shu-hsueh mu-kuo fa-chueh chian-pao,” Wen Wu, 1981, nr 1: 18-22. 
This burial structure type is well represented at such Central Asian sites as Issyk, Beshatyr and Chiliktin 
in Eastern Kazakhstan [S. S. Chernikov, “Zolotoi kurgan Chiliktinskoi doliny,” Kratkie Soobschenija 
Instituta Arkheologija, 98 (1964): 29-32; and Chernikov, Zagadka zolotova kurgana (Moscow: Akademia 
Nauk, 1965)], as well as by those of the Scythian period in Tuva [A. D. Grach, Drevnie kochevniki v 
tsentre Azit (Moscow: Nauka, 1980); Griaznov, Arzhan: tsarskij kurgan ranneskifskovo vremini 
(Leningrad: Nauka), 1980); and M. Kh. Mannai-ool, Tuva v skifskoe vremja (Moscow: Nauka, 
1970).] 


In considering these objects, it must be noted that originally there were far more examples of each plaque 
type and probably many of which there are now no traces. The plunderers of these tombs, in their haste 
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to seize what was valuable, must have scooped up numbers of plaques or made off with the clothing, 
leather objects, and wooden utensils for which the silver and gold plaques served as ornamentation. 

Scholars of the Scytho-Siberian world have long been familiar with the nomadic tradition of sewing 
images made from precious metal to clothing, to crowns, and to saddle blankets, as well as with the 
tradition of wrapping carved wooden ornaments with gold and silver foil and using gold and silver to 
ornament wooden vessels and horse trappings. The great gold comb from the South Russian barrow of 
Solokha (early fourth century B. C.) and the equally impressive gold vase from Kul Oba (fourth century 
B. C.) both show representations of Scythians whose clothing is richly embellished with ornamental 
plaques. 


Close parallels may also be found in the tiger/feline imagery from Pazyryk, Bashadar, Tuekta, as well 
as in the unprovenanced Siberian Treasure of Peter the Great (Hermitage State Museum, Leningrad). 


Besides the objects discussed here were found a large number of small gold plaques in various shapes, 
most having small holes for attaching to a fabric or leather backing. Included in this group are six plaques 
with floral pattern (nr 18); three plaques in diamond shape, found on the left side of the body buried in 
nr 30; five plaques in geometricized shape (nr 18); thirty-three spiral gold ornaments, most found on the 
western side of nr 30; more than 166 oblong gold pieces, of which about 130 were found on the floor of 
nr 18, and 30 near the skull of the figure buried in nr 30; approximately 100 leaf-shaped gold pieces, most 
found near the skull of the nr 30 figure; an unstated number of rectangular gold pieces (nr 30); and some 
cross-shaped gold pieces (number and find-site not given.) In addition, one may mention a single gold 
nail and a gold cup, both found in nr 18. In the chamber of nr 30 were also found a number of miscellaneous 
silver plaques, including two square-shaped ornaments with animal faces, 9 x 9.8cm., each bordered with 
a rope frame; and three rectangular plaques with feline heads, 10 x 8.6 cm. Parallels to the stylized 
treatment of the animals’ muzzies can be found in images from Pazyryk (Rudenko, Frozen Tombs, pl. 
104) and Issyk (Akishev, Kurgan Issyk, fig. 20.) Finally, mention may be made of three fish-shaped 
plaques with rope border, each with a hole in the center and each 9 x 6-—7.2 cm. 


A number of examples from Eastern Kazakhstan are discussed by Akishev (ibid., 64 ff). Alters for 
ceremonial burning are also commonly known from burials associated with the Sauromatian branch of 
the Scytho-Siberians (K. F. Smirnov, Savromati (Moscow 1964). These, in turn, have been associated 
with fire-burning ceremonies and fire alters among the Sakas and Massagetae, suggesting to many Soviet 
scholars a tradition of solar and fire worship among the Scytho-Siberians. See, also, Bernshtam’s 
discussion of the alters and kettles from Saka finds in the region of Issyk Kul, as indicative of solar and 
fire worship (A. N. Bernshtam, I[storiko-arkheologicheskie ocherki tsental‘novo Tian’-shanja i Pamiro- 
Alaja, Materialy i Isstedovanija po Arkheologii SSSR, No. 26 (Moscow-Leningrad: Akademija Nauk. 
1952), 40-50. 


In Scytho-Siberian art, the twisted posture is generally associated with the twist of the predator as it seizes 
its prey, or with the twist of the prey under the predator’s impact. Examples include that of a feline 
attacking a stag on a saddle cover from Pazyryk, barrow | (Rudenko, Frozen Tombs, fig. 110): and the 
two fine gold plaques showing feline griffons attacking horses, from the Siberian Treasure of Peter the 
Great (Rudenko, Sibirskaja kollektsija, p|. VII1/7. 8.) The fact that the felines on these plaques are horned 
indicates a reference associated with the lion-griffons of the ancient Near Eastern imagistic tradition. But 
whereas the Near Eastern lion-griffon was clearly maned, those from the Treasure were not, nor were 
those from Alagou or any of the other Scytho-Siberian sites mentioned here. The nomadic animal was 
Clearly a feline of the steppe and forest zone: a panther, tiger, or lynx. even when given a griffonated 
aspect. 

Among the smaller images found at Alagou nr 18 was one frontal feline head, in gold foil [2.6 x 2.7cm.] 
(fig. 18); and another, from the same tomb, split frontally. The image of the feline head was common 
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throughout the art of the Scytho-Siberian world, but with local variations. Related, perhaps, to such Near 
Eastern traditions as that of Urartu (Guitty Azarpay, Urartian Art and Artifacts (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: The University of California Press, 1968), pl. 48-A), it recurs on gold objects from Ziwiye and 
Black Sea Scythian barrows. It is a particularly frequent motif in the art of the Altai (e.g., figs. 20, 21.) 
One finds the motif repeated at Issyk, with feline heads surmounting a row of gold mountains on the crown 
(fig. 15) and ornamenting the borders of the richly embellished caftan (Akishev, Kurgan Issyk, fig. 
64.) 


Wingedness is particulary common in the case of Siberian representations of felines and fantastic wolves. 
See, e.g., the feline in the feline/horse plaque from the Siberian Treasure of Peter the Great; and the 
predators on the tattooed man from Pazyryk 2. Okladnikov and Martinov have offered a case for the 
wingedness of the Siberian stag motif, but it is not, in my opinion, well-founded. See A.P. Okladnikov 
and A. I. Martinov, Sokrovishcha Tomskikh Pisanitz (Moscow, 1972), 221 ff. The winged horse on the 
Ting-hsien tube may reflect a popular mythologizing of the “spirit horses” of Ferghana. 


E.g., the griffon-horse plaques mentioned above and the felt applique images from Pazyryk (e.g., fig. 22). 
Ann Roes has argued that the nomadic tradition of marking animal musculature derives from Achaemenid 
inlay techniques which in turn depended upon patterns of stylization in stone sculpture. (A. Roes, 
“Achaemenid Influence Upon Egyptian and Nomad Art,” Artibus Asiae, XV, nr 1/2 (1952): 17 — 30. 
Strange markings do appear regularly on the bodies of animals in late Chou pictorial vessels. Occasionally 
these markings appear to emphasize muscles and joints and thereby to relate back to nomadic traditions 
(e.g., hu from Chia-ko-chuang, Hopei, and tou from the Shanghai Museum, both reproduced in Jacobson, 
“The Structure of Narrative,” figs. 10, 11). On other occasions (e.g.. square hu from the Freer Gallery 
of Art, ibid. fig. 9), markings seem more calculated to indicate hair, fur, or spots. In these cases, also, 
there are ample precedants in the art of China's nomadic neighbors in Mongolia and Siberia. The 
formulation and derivation of such body markings in Chinese art is a complex problem, necessitating an 
as-yet to be done careful study. 


Rudenko, Sibirskaja kollektsija, pl. V1/3—4. From the Hsiung-nu burials at Hsigoupan, Inner Mongolia, 
dated to the mid-to-late Warring States Period come several versions of this theme, all in the form of gold 
plaques filled with the curled bodies of battling tigers and boars or wolves (Wen Wu, 1980, nr7). Although 
wolf and tiger are not explicitly joined in the art of the Pazyryk nomads, they do appear as the principle 
predators in conjunction with images of stags, goats and sheep. On the tattooed man from barrow 2, for 
example, tiger and wolf-like monsters are poised as if to challenge the fantastic masked stags (Rudenko, 
Frozen Tombs of Siberia, figs. 126 - 134). For a discussion of the mythic significance of these images 
of predators and fantastic herbivores, see Jacobson, “Stag.” The animal combat such as one sees here 
in the battles between wolves or boars and tigers, or as one finds between the horned animal and feline 
on a po-shan Iu from the Freer Gallery are entirely absent from Chou dynasty pictorial vessels. In that 
earlier tradition, there is virtually no instance in which animals can be found in physical engagement. At 
most one beast might tentatively bite the rump of another, as on the lid of a copper inlaid Au from 
Chia-ko-chuang, T’ang-shan, Hopei. (Weber, Chinese Pictorial Vessels, fig. 62,e.) 


Freer Gallery nr 47.15. Nomadic traditions of inlay are best represented by the Scytho-Siberian gold 
plaques in the Siberian Treasure of Peter the Great, although the finds from Arzhan indicate that inlay 
with semi-precious stones may have been used by the Siberian nomads as early as the seventh century. 
Regarding Chinese traditions of stone and metal inlay during the Shang and Chou dynasties, see 
Rutherford John Gettens, The Freer Chinese Bronzes, Vol. II: Technical Studies (Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution, 1969), 204 - 208. 


63. Akishev, “Ideologija Sakov Semirech’ja,” Kratkie Soobschenija Instituta Arkheologija 154 (1978): 39 - 
48. Akishev’s theory receives further development in his recent discussion of Saka cosmology, Iskusstvo 
i Mifologija Sakov. The association of Scytho-Siberians and solar worship is almost universally accepted 
by Soviet scholars, as well as by many non-Soviet scythologists. They point to Herodotus’s comments 
on the solar/horse cults of the Massagetae and on the cults involving the burning of hemp among the 
Scythians. They also refer to the appearance of horse sacrifice, the extensive use of gold, and the 
appearance of small cult alters such as that found at Alagou as evidence of solar and fire worship. 


64. Ledderose has associated the incense burners with the Universal Mountain of Taoist lore, evocative of 
the land of immortals that emerges from the sea and is cloaked with clouds. (Lothar Ledderose, “The 
Earthly Paradise: Religious Elements in Chinese Landscape Art,” in: Bush and Murck, Theories of the 
Arts in China, 178). In part because the incense burners have been frequently found in tombs, Ledderose 
assumes that they were essential to religious ceremonies, and possibly used for prayer and mediation: 
“With his mind and vision absorbed in the clouds of incense, the pious believer would transcend into the 
paradise in front of him.” (Ibid. ). 


65. The fact that the landscapes on the incense burners reappear on materials as diverse in technique and 
function as chariot implements, textiles, toilet boxes and candlesticks weakens the argument, I believe, 
that the incense burners and their landscape representations had a major religious function. Others have 
argued, however, that the animals and mountain motifs on these Han landscapes do have more complex 
cultural meanings. Wu Hung has interpreted the animals on the Ting-hsien and related tubes as belonging 
to the design group of elements called hsiang-jui “auspicious omens.” The mountainous landscapes of 
these scenes were meant to represent the Mystical Mountains as they developed in Chu lore, but also 
as stimulated by the effects of Han expansion to the west. (Wu Hung, “A Sanpan Shan Chanot 
Ornament.”) Kiyohiko Munakata considers the mountains represented on objects such as the bronze 
tubes to be the sacred mountains referred to in the Shan-hai Ching. Both mountains and animals “are 
indications of the presence of the supernatural forces, the ‘nature’ or /ei of the sacred mountains.” 
(“Concept of Lei and Kan-lei in Early Chinese Art Theory,”) in S. Bush and C. Murck, Theories of the 
Arts in China (Princeton University Press, 1983), 126. Lothar Ledderose’s interpretation of the Han 
po-shan hsiang-lu as a landscape in the form of the Universal Mountain coincides with Akishev’s 
interpretation (Ledderose, “The Earthly Paradise: Religious Elements in Chinese Landscape Art,” 178). 
It is possible that the Han landscapes under discussion carried several or all of these significations, but 
without profoundity. 


66. In the incense burning function and in the use of animal imagery, however, there may be a significant 
connection with nomadic practices. The nomadic tradition of burning hemp on small alters is well-known 
to Scythologists, and documented not only in Herodotus’ account of the Scythians ( The Histories, Bk. 
4) but also by numerous finds in burials. The alter found at Alagou (fig. 25) is but one close example. 
See, also, note 57 above. 


67. Prisek, Chinese Statelets and the Northern Barbarians, 119 ff. PraSek associates this event with the 
explosion of mounted nomads out from Inner Asia and with the roughly simultaneous appearance of the 
mounted Scythians in Western Asia (ibid. , 133 — 135). 


68. E.G. Pulleyblank, “The Chinese and Their Neighbors in Prehistoric and Early Historic Times,” in David 
N. Keightley, ed., The Origins of Chinese Civilization (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1983), 449. 


69. Mark Elvin, The Pattern of the Chinese Past (Stanford University Press, 1984), 26. Creel has argued that 
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78. 


79. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


the earliest clear evidence for riding in China dates only to shortly before 300 B.C. [H.G. Creel, “The 
Role of the Horse in Chinese History,” American Historical Review, LXX/nr 3 (April 1965), 649 — 650; 
and see Pulleyblank, “The Chinese and Their Neighbors,” 450. ] 


- 


Gernet, A History of Chinese Civilization, 103. 


Is it mere coincidence that tumuli marking the burials of rulers began to appear in China only in the last 
centuries B.C., and that the tomb mound of Ch'in Shih Huang-ti was the largest of its period? (Ledderose, 
“The Earthly Paradise,” 167.) Such tumuli had, of course, been standard indicators of the tombs of the 
nomads, all across Eurasia, with huge tumuli reserved for individuals of high rank. It is interesting that 
the appearance of such burial markers in China coincided with the intensification of Chinese — nomad 
relations. It was also under the Ch’in that the Chinese first made a concerted effort to trade Chinese silk 
for nomad horses. (Creel, “The Role of the Horse in Chinese History,” 658.) 


See Chusei Suzuki, “China’s Relations with Inner Asia: the Hsiung-nu and Tibet,” in: John Fairbank, ed., 
The Chinese World Order (Harvard University Press, 1968), 180 -— 97; and Thomas Barfield, “The 
Hsiung-nu Imperial Confederacy: Organization and Foreign Policy,” Journal of Asian Studies, vol. 41, 
nr 1 (Nov. 1981), 45 — 62. 

Barfield, “The Hsiung-nu Imperial Confederacy,” 53 — 54. 

Yu, Trade and Expansion, 99 ff. 

An event indicating the potential wealth to be had through contraband trade with the Hsiung-nu was the 
execution of five hundred Chinese merchants in 121 B.C., despite the protest of the official Chi An that 
the Emperor Wu was willing to show great favor and leniency to the Hun-yeh king of the Hsiung-nu while 


treating his own people harshly. See Shih chi, II, 350; and Yu, Trade and Expansion, 121. 


Esson M. Gale, translator, Discourses on Salt and Iron (Leyden: E. J. Brill, Ltd., 1931), 14 - 15. 
(Hereinafter Yen-t'ieh Lun. ] 


Shih chi, II, 166. Rudenko has observed that the condition of the saddles, bridles and bits recovered from 
the Pazyryk barrows indicated that the regalia had apparently been used on a regular basis, and not made 
simply for the burial ceremony. 


Yu, Trade and Expansion, 47. 


See note 31 above; Creel, “The Role of the Horse in Chinese History,” 660 - 61; and Yu, Trade and 
Expansion, 135 — 138. 


Gold was apparently one of the goods with which the Han were forced to placate the Hsiung-nu leadership. 
(Barfield, “The Hsiung-nu Imperial Confederacy,” 55.) 


Gernet, A History of Chinese Civilization, 118 -— 121. 
See Yu's discussion of “Surrendered Barbarians,” Trade and Expansion, 65 — 91. 


Gernet, A History of Chinese Civilization, 122. See Yu’s description of frontier trade and cultural 
exchange, Trade and Expansion, 95 ff. A similar conclusion, albeit in reference to an earlier period and 
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to pre-Hsiung-nu invaders, is expressed by Prusek (Chinese Statelets and the Northern Barbarians, 
227). 


See. e.g., Colin Renfrew, “Trade as Action at a Distance: Questions of Integration and Communication,” 
in: Jeremy A. Sabloff and C. C. Lamberg-Karlovsky, Ancient Civilization and Trade (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1975), 3-60; and Edwin N. Wilmsen, “The Study of Exchange as Social 
Interaction,” in: Wilmsen, ed., Social Exchange and Interaction (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan, 
1973), 1 - 4. 


Stuart Struever and Gail L. Houart, “An Analysis of the Hopewell Interaction Sphere,” in: Wilmsen, 
Social Exchange and Interaction, 47 - 79. 


Henry T. Wright, “A Consideration of Interregional Exchange in Greater Mesopotamia: 4000 - 3000 
B.C.," in: Wilmsen, Social Exchange and Interaction, 95 - 106. Related conclusions have been proposed 
by Lamberg-Karlovsky in a study of chlorite production and trade in ancient Mesopotamia (C. C. 
Lamberg-Karlovsky, “Third Millenium Modes of Exchange and Modes of Production,” in Ancient 
Civilization and Trade, 341 - 68. 


In the mid-second century B.C., Ch'ao Ts'o, a Chinese official, noted that “In climbing up and down 
mountains, and crossing ravines and mountain torrents, the horses of China cannot compare with those 
of the Hsiung-nu.” (Quoted by Creel, “The Role of the Horse in Chinese History,” 657; from Yen-t’ieh 
Lun, 3.4b.) 


Here understood as the Far Eastern branch of the Scytho-Siberian culture. 


See above, note 71. Regarding the extraordinary demand for the nomad horse in China during the Ch’in 
and early Han, see Creel, “The Role of the Horse in Chinese History,” passim; and especially pp. 662-63 
regarding Emperor Wu's brutal waste of men and materiel in order to obtain several thousand horses from 
Ferghana. 


Yu, Trade and Expansion, 135 ff. 


Art historians are familiar with the extent to which images and object types are absorbed into foreign 
cultures because of their ability to confer status. The tendency has been, typically, to speak of 
“influence,” without any particular reference to the means by which that “influence” has passed from 
one region to another. “Reception” rather influence has been proposed by Irene Winter as a more 
appropriate manner of considering the cultural effects of interregional interaction. See her study of the 
local style of ninth century B.C. Hasanlu., in relation to the urban style of Assyria (Winter, “Perspective 
on the ‘Local Style’ of Hasanlu IVB: A Study in Receptivity”). 


See above, note |. 
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Bronze alter from Alagou. Drawing from photograph curtesy of Wang Ping-hua. 
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